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September 24th.—Visit to Stoke Poges, conducted by Mr. Fred A. Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.). 
The arrangements are briefly as follows: Leave Paddington (G.W.R.) at 2.8 p.m., arrive at Slough at 
2.38 p.m. (day fare 2s. 6d.). Special carriages reserved for the party. Leave Slough by bus to Stoke 
Poges at 2.39 p.m. (bus fare 3d.). After an inspection of the interior of the historic church, a short address 
on Gray’s connection with Stoke Poges will be given by Mr. Turner underneath the famous yew tree. It 
is hoped that special permission will be obtained for visiting the old Manor House in the grounds adjoining 
the church, and its historic character will be recalled in Mr. Turner’s address. By kind permission of 
Lieut.-Colonel Lewis, D.S.O., M.C., a visit will be arranged ’to Stoke Court, part of which was Gray’s residence 
at the time of the appearance of the ‘‘ Elegy’ and the “ Long Story.” Colonel Lewis is kindly arranging 
for members to get tea at Stoke Court at reasonable cost. 


October 8th.—Visit to Cowper’s house at Olney, conducted by Mr. E. G. Crowsley. William Cowper 
lived at Olney for nineteen years, and wrote some of his best known poems in the house which is now one 
of the finest purely literary museums in Europe. The house is as it was in Cowper’s day, and the church, 
close by, where Cowper worshipped and the Rev. John Newton thundered forth his message, will also 
be visited. 


NEW SESSION AT CAXTON HALL 


Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson, editor of THE Bookman, has kindly promised to open the new session 
at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, on October 5th, with a lecture on ‘‘ The Modern Dilemma in Literature.”’ 


On October 19th Miss Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, who is well known to members of the Circle, both 
by her contributions to THE BooKMAN and to those who recall the delightful evening she gave us a few 
years ago, will give the lecture which met with such great success on her recent visit to America, and is 
entitled “‘ Medieval, Tudor and Stuart Garden Literature.”’ It will be fully illustrated with some unique 
lantern slides. 


Other lecturers of special interest who have promised to visit the Circle during the coming session 
include Mr. Stephen Graham, who is expecting to be in London in the late autumn ; Mr. Aylmer Maude, 
who will speak to us on some aspect of Tolstoy’s life, on December 7th; Mr. T. W. Hill, secretary 
of the Atheneum, who, in response to repeated requests, has very kindly promised to spare us an evening 
and tell us ‘‘ The Story of the Atheneum and its Association with English Literature,” on February 15th; 
Mr. Clifton Robbins, the well-known writer of “‘ thrillers,’’ and son of the late Sir Alfred Robbins ; Captain 
H. A. Jones, M.C., on “‘ Has Warfare a Future ? ”’ etc., etc. 


Copies of the complete new programme will be ready shortly, and may be obtained, with full particulars 
of membership, from the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 70, Coniston Road, Muswell Hill, N.ro. 


Summer Programme 


September 24th.—Visit to Stoke Poges, and neighbouring scenes associated with Gray, conducted 
by Mr. Fred A. Turner, F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A.(Scot.). 


October 8th.—Visit to Cowper’s home at Olney, conducted by Mr. E. G. Crowsley. 


Applications for membership of the Circle should be addressed to the Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Sophie 
Hine, 70, Coniston Road, Muswell Hill, N.ro. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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Notes at Random 


Poetry at Present—Invitation to Correspondence— 
The Meaning of Laughter— Novels 


The main articles in this number are devoted to 


recent English poetry. They are an attempt to provide 


a simple outline of the poetic 
situation which exists at the 
moment. That situation is 
important. Even those 
readers who are not interested 
primarily in verse, who are 
more concerned with the 
novel and the play, are aware 
that something has happened 
to poetry. It has suddenly 
re-emerged into a violent and 
vivid life. No longer is it 
the Cinderella of literature, 
which for too long it has 
been, hiding in corners of the 
Press and suffering silently 
the apologetic prefaces of 
anthology-makers. It has 
thrown its plaintive timidi- 
ties to the winds and asserted 
itself as the greatest art-form 
of the day. It has out- 
stripped the novel and the 
play, and in passing them it 
has stolen from the one its 
potentialities for exact state- 
ment and psychological 
analysis, and from the other _ 
its dynamic force and the 
excitement of swift move- 


ment. Poetry, modern W. B. Yeats. 
Portrait by Lafayette, Dublin. 


poetry, is no longer the 
secret solace for the escapist, but a storm-centre of 
controversy. 

Echoes of that controversy have inevitably sounded 
in these articles. Mr. Gibson and Mr. Grigson, though 
each unaware what the other has written, are I fear 
irreconcilables. The author of the commentary on 
“The Waste Land” cannot escape the disapproval of 
Mr. Palmer, who in his satires and articles has shown 
himself a consistent and conscientious anti-Eliotite. 
Mr. Warren will secure the most general approbation, 
although he has annoyed many of the Georgians by his 


repudiation of his own early work done under their 
influence. When Edmund Blunden’s fame was at its 
height, it was said by the 
august Times Literary Sup- 
plement itself that “ Mr. 
Warren’s Muse is first cousin 
to Mr. Blunden’s.”’ In the 
spring of this year Mr. Warren 
wrote of his ‘“ unhappy 
volumes which (though like 
all genuine verse, they had 
their personal place and pur- 
pose) were so imitatively 
contemporary as to be mostly 
negligible, and certainly un- 
worthy of the space accorded 
them in reviews.”’ Very few 
young poets, even if they had 
those convictions, would have 
the courage of them. 

Mr. Warren’s article on 
W. B. Yeats directs attention 
not merely to our greatest 
living poet, but to a most 
extraordinary phenomenon in 
the history of poetry. For 
Mr. Yeats commands the un- 
qualified admiration of all the 
warring factions. True they 
admire different parts of his 
work, and might almost 
be said to label themselves 
by the period they prefer. 
But the fact remains that 
Mr. Yeats has not ceased in his development, and that 
he has avoided or surmounted those barriers which 
one by one have impeded other poets. Exactly thirty- 
five years ago—in September, 1897—THE BooKMAN 
printed the first article on Mr. Yeats, hailing the young 
romantic dreamer. It is a privilege to-day to be able 
to offer homage to the great poet-prophet and man of 
affairs, W. B. Yeats, author of ‘‘ The Tower.” 

Mr. L. A. G. Strong, in his “‘ Letter to W. B. Yeats,” 
speaks of some of the younger readers of poetry who are 
insufficiently acquainted with the poet’s contemporary 
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Russian minstrels (skomorskhi) at Ladoga singing before Olearius, to the accom- 
paniment of stringed instruments, the heroic “‘ poem of the mighty lord and tsar, 


Michael Theodorovich,” in 1634. 


From ‘* Russian Heroic Poetry,” by N. Kershaw Chadwick (Cambridge University Press). 


work. ‘‘ Having little use for the pieces the anthologists 
obtrude upon them,” he writes, “ they seek no further. 
Mr. Eliot has their admiration and well he deserves it. 
If they could only hear him speak of you, as I have heard 
him . . . how quickly they would rush to fill the gap 
in their knowledge !’’ It is too often forgotten that 
one of the masters of T. S. Eliot is W. B. Yeats. 

Another poet who, had he lived, might have risen to 
great heights is Elroy Flecker. As it is he stands head 
and shoulders above his contemporaries. Ten years 
ago he was overshadowed in popular esteem by Rupert 
Brooke, but Time already is readjusting values, and 
every day his fame grows as Brooke’s diminishes. In 
ten more Brooke will probably be relegated to his 
proper place as the schoolgirl’s poet, while Flecker’s 
contribution to English poetry will be given its due 
importance. 

As for the other articles, the assessment of the 
Georgians has been entrusted to Mr. Wilfrid Gibson who, 
as poet and critic, is so well able to understand and 
communicate those virtues of theirs which Mr. Grigson, 
as a widely-read critic of the post-War generation, 
inevitably finds more difficult to grasp. But his state- 
ment for his own age may be accepted as typical of the 
modern movement. 

It may be claimed, I think, that each article is the 
expression of a genuine enthusiasm—which after all is 
the only basis for valuable criticism. As the opinion 
which both poets and critics seek but seldom find is that 
of their readers, I should particularly welcome correspon- 
dence on the topic. 


Russian Poetry 


“ Russian Heroic Poetry,”’ by N. Kershaw Chadwick 
(15s. ; Cambridge University Press), all students of 
poetry should at least borrow if they cannot buy. It 
contains translations of the heroic songs of Russia, 
telling of the deeds of heroes and princes, for nearly a 
thousand years preserved by oral tradition. They form 
incidentally a commentary on Russian history, but it is 
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as a companion to the early poetry 
of our own country and to the 
Chinese poems, which have been 
brought to our notice (to the en- 
richment of contemporary poetry) 
by Ezra Pound, Arthur Waley and 
Sir Ian Colvin, that the book is so 
valuable. As painting long ago, 
and sculpture more recently found 
new life and strength by a study 
of the “ primitives,’ so poetry is 
finding new hope for the future in 
the past. The sharp simplicity of 
the images, the distinctness of 
things observed at first-hand, the 
complete absence of sentimentality 
which characterise all such verse, 


are the best antidotes to the 
poisonous fumes of decadent 
romanticism. 

The publication of D. H. 


Lawrence’s collected poems in one 
volume (10s. 6d. ; Secker) has been 
responsible for a considerable 
amount of nonsense being written 
about him. He was not a great poet ; he was not even a 
good one (though undoubtedly he wrote some fine 
individual pieces, such as the “ Ballad of another 
Ophelia’); and his poems are valuable chiefly as 
comments on his other work. In the preface he asks 
the reader “ to fill in the background of the poems, as 
far as possible, with the place, the time, the circum- 
stance.’ The poems indeed cannot be divorced from 
the novels and the novels cannot be understood apart 
from the life. But the fact that Lawrence wrote that 
“even the best poetry, when it is at all personal, needs 
the penumbra of its own time and place and circum- 
stance to make it full and whole,’”’ does not make that 
dictum true. Indeed one might almost say that such 
an attitude exactly implies the romantic fallacy. 


A Bedside Book 


The ideal bedside-book, like most ideals, is an im- 
possible dream for waking hours. The only approxima- 
tion is a bedside library. To those who keep such a 
private and particular collection I would recommend 
the addition of ‘“‘ A Lawyer’s Notebook ”’ (5s. ; Secker). 
which contains many amusing obiter dicta and much 
good sense. It is a bedside-book in a double sense. It 
has grown out of a notebook which for years the solicitor 
(he is anonymous) has kept by his bed in order to jot 
down forgotten engagements and stray thoughts on his 
profession. Gradually the scope of it was widened, 
and the present volume is a selection of thoughts on 
various topics from Handel to Modern Woman, from 
Inland Revenue Methods to Barrel-Organs. 

It contains one of the best defences of the public 
schools I have read, written by an Etonian who can 
say: ‘“‘ Having passed my fifth decade and seen the 
stultification of almost everything I was brought up 
to believe, either in religion or politics or philosophy. 
I can see the advantages of the public school system.” 
Some of the stories—especially those connected with 
C. K. Scott-Moncrieff—are delightful. Who for instance 
can fail to sympathise with one of the remarks of Edward 
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Carpenter’s sisters that “it is sad that we 
should have spent all our lives asking for 
Edward’s books and being told by book- 
sellers that we ought not to know about 
them ”’ ? 


Why We Laugh 


Mr. A. M. Ludovici, having indicted Man, 
vindicated Woman and defended Aristocracy, 
has now turned his attention to professional 
humorists and their aiders and abettors in a 
lively and provocative little book called ‘‘ The 
Secret of Laughter ”’ (5s.; Constable). With 
Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Hobbes, Monte- 
squieu, Spinoza, Stendhal and Darwin—to 
mention only a few names—he sees in laughter 
something sinister, and attempts to analyse it. 
The conclusion he comes to is that the 
impulse to laugh is a variation of the inferiority 
complex. It is an expression of ‘‘ superior adaptation ”’ 
—a definition which he tests by applying it successfully 
to thirty-six entirely different situations in which 
laughter is natural. It is both ingenious and convinc- 
ing even if we do not follow him to the extent of admit- 
ting that the facial contortion accompanying laughter 
is a survival of the primitive instinct to ‘ show 
teeth.” 

Consequently the humour-cult of to-day is explained 
as a persistent effort to overcome the continual sense of 
deficiency which assails us in our complex civilisation— 
a gesture of self-glory. Long ago Hobbes pointed to 
the self-glory in laughter, and Mr. Ludovici has, as he 
says, “‘ attempted no more than to do belated justice 
to a very much underrated English philosopher, and to 
rescue him from the hands of those who have grown 
either too soft, too squeamish or too sensitive, to bear 
to think that their beloved laughter could ever be 
associated with something so unmodern, undemocratic, 
and, above all, unurban and unsuburban as self- 
glory.”’ 


Tightly-Breeched Soldiery. 
(From Webb's “‘ The Miller and His Men.’’) 
From “* Penny Plain, Twopence Coloured,” by A. E. Wilson (Harrap). 
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The extreme hard favour of its heroines. 


From “ Penny Plain, Twopence Coloured,” by A, E, Wilson (Harrap). 


“Penny Plain, Twopence Coloured” 


Mr. A. E. Wilson, in “ Penny Plain, Twopence 
Coloured” (21s.; Harrap), has been fortunate enough 
to find an enthralling subject about which no previous 
work has been written—the Juvenile Drama. And he 
has written a book to match his subject—at once 
scholarly and charming, communicating to a more 
hurried and sophisticated generation the glamour of 
those toy theatres of last century. 

Until now they have lived for most of us in Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s essay of the name in “‘ Memories and 
Portraits,” with its reminder of the delights of prepara- 
tion and the “long-drawn disenchantment” of the 
performance. You may buy them still, and see the 
unrivalled collections in two shops in Hoxton, where 
Mr. Webb and Mr. Pollock still keep alive the old names 
and memories. Both can remember R. L. S. quite 
well. “‘ He was a gentleman who never said much.” 
says Mr. Pollock. ‘“‘ I can remember that he was always 
pale and ill-looking, and he was always most interested 
in plays about pirates and highwaymen.” 

Stevenson however was not the only famous customer. 
The shops have seen Dickens and Chesterton, Ellen 
Terry and Diaghileff of the Russian Ballet (who used 
some of the old plates for the designs for ‘‘ The Triumph 
of Neptune ’’), the Sitwells and Winston Churchill (who 
as a boy would vault over the counter), Gordon Craig 
and Charles Chaplin. These two last strongholds of 
“ Skeltery ’’—as Stevenson called it—though Mr. Wil- 
son exposes the inaccuracy of the name—are all that are 
left of a hobby so popular last century that, at the 
height of its fame, nearly fifty firms were engaged in 
the trade. But I should not be surprised if, as one 
result of Mr. Wilson’s book, they have many more 
customers this winter. As for collectors of the sheets, 
they will be surely interested in those which were 
engraved by William Blake, whose connection with the 
Juvenile Drama Mr. Wilson makes for the first time 
widely known. 


Two Novels 


Two recent novels which I have enjoyed are A. E. W. 
Mason’s “‘ The Three Gentlemen ”’ (7s. 6d. ; Hodder & 
Stoughton) and Ruth Holland’s “The Lost Genera- 
tion”’ (7s. 6d.; Gollancz). Mr. Mason’s book is so 
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A. E. W. Mason. 
Portrait by Elliott & Fry. 


many things that it is difficult to give a just idea of it. 
It is a fine historical novel and also a tract for the times ; 
its plot hinges on the idea of reincarnation but inci- 
dentally becomes a call to service; there are pictures 
of Rome under Hadrian and Britain under Rome, of 
England under Elizabeth and of politics under the 
financiers. It is a pageant of that imperialism which is 
based on the idea of service, told by one of our most 
vivid writers. I found only one disappointment—the 
I felt that Mr. Mason had contrived a 
“happy ending ” which is somehow an unhappy misfit. 
For as the story develops, the reader, like the hero, 
loses himself in the cause for which, through the 
centuries, the young man gives himself, and, at the end, 
repuires not so much the happiness of the hero as the 
triumph of the idea. . 

A “happy ending”’ (in the conventional sense) is 
also the, one false note in Miss Holland’s superb 
novel. 


ending of it. 


It gives—as it is bound to—a sense of un- 
reality to the characters, who live by their own strength 
until the author interferes with them. But this is a 
slight blemish beside Miss Holland’s achievement. She 
has told the story of a girl of this generation, from child- 
hood, through the War years till the present time. She 
has done it without losing her sense of proportion and 
without hysteria. The story of Jinnie’s marriage to 
Philip, wounded in the War, is one of the most delicately 
sensitive pieces of writing that any modern novel can 
show. There is neither, on the one hand, the impossible 
perfections beloved by our Superficial School, nor, on 
the other, the strained and sordid improbabilities of the 
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Freud fans, but a tale which bears in every line the 
stamp of truth. 


Miss Vere Hutchinson 


The death of Miss Vere Hutchinson last month is a 
loss for English fiction. Her last novel, ‘“‘ Thy Dark 
Freight ’’ (published in 1928), showed that she had 
arrived at maturity in her art, and could handle a tragic 
theme with certainty of touch and an insight unsullied 
by sentimentality. And the steady improvement in 
her work, from “‘ Sea Wrack ”’ (with which success came 
to her in 1922), through “‘ Great Waters,”’ ‘“‘ The Naked 
Man ”’ and “ The Other Gate,” gave promise of great 
At the time of her death she had 
completed a quarter of a new novel and left notes for 
the remainder. 


things to come. 


Her life was a typical “ artist’s life ’’ in its courage. 
The daughter of the late General H. D. Hutchinson and 
sister of Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson, the novelist, she 
determined to make for herself an independent literary 
career, and nineteen years ago she joined forces with 
Miss Dorothy Burroughs, the poster artist. ‘“‘ We 
started,” so she said, “in two unfurnished rooms off 
the Harrow Road at eleven shillings a week.’ For the 
last seven years of her life, when recognition and success 
had come to her, her health gradually failed, and her 
greatest work was done against the greatest odds. Her 
life was a record of great courage, of a fine friendship 
and of artistic integrity and achievement. 
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THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS 


FOR THE SCOTT CENTENARY 


Waverley Pageant.’ Edited by Hugh 
Walpole. 8s. 6d. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


This is the ideal book for those unconverted to Scott. 
It is a collection of the finest passages from the novels, 
arranged and commented on by so great an authority 
as Hugh Walpole. For the Scott lover, it will revive 


memories. 
AND 
“Sir Walter’s Post-Bag.’’ Written and 
selected by Wilfred Partington. 16s. (John 
Murray.) 


which contains many stories and side-lights from his 
unpublished letter-books. Hugh Walpole contributes 
a foreword. 


A NOVEL 


“ The Lost Generation.” 
7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


See review in these columns. 


By Ruth Holland. 


FOR OCCASIONAL READING 
A Lawyer’s Note-Book.”’ 5s. (Secker.) 


See review in these columns. 


HUMOUR 


“ Britisher on Broadway.” 
strong. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


“A. A.” of Punch provides good fun and good satire. 


By Anthony Arm- 
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THE ‘“ GEORGIAN POETS,” or TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
By Wilfrid Gibson 


To begin with let me confess that, during the last ten 
years or so, I have been made sufficiently aware that the 
rather meaningless, but surely harmless label ‘‘ Georgian,”’ 

which had _ been 
attached to poets 
of my generation, 
has come to be re- 
garded as _ the 
badge of infamy by 
the more vocal of 
our successors. If 
a young critic, or 
one of the not-so- 
young critics, who 
try rather pathetic- 
ally to keep up with 
the boys — boys 
who, as likely as 
not, will lead them 
into a blind alley 
and leave them, 
blown—if a young critic wishes to say a really nasty 
thing about another writer, he accuses him of being 
a Georgian poet; and in so doing not only offers 
him the last insult, but commits him irretrievably 
to the limbo of forgotten things. Yet I must own, 
though I myself have little liking for literary labels and the 
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classing of poets in categories, that I fail to see why 


Georgian should have become a term of opprobrium. 
“Naturally,” exclaims the reader, ‘‘ being yourself a 
Georgian!’ And of course it would be of little use pretend- 
ing that I can take an unbiased view of the matter; this 
retrospective review of the work of the Georgian poets 
by one of themselves is bound to sound the personal note, 
though not necessarily, I trust, offensively. At all events 
the bias is frankly acknowledged, and not disguised under 
the cloak of anonymity. 

Well, if I am to convince myself of the correctness of the 
current attitude to the Georgian poets and of the validity 
of their condemnation by these impartial young critics, I 
must try to discover what precisely are the terms of the 
arraignment, and attempt to state the case for the prosecu- 
tion as explicitly as I can. It would seem then that the 
Georgian poets are alleged to have been a mutual-admiration 
society of third-rate poets who all wrote dull poems to 
a prescribed academic formula—a sort of co-operative 
company for the turning out of standardised verse. That 
does sound a pretty damning indictment, does it not ? 
And yet I wonder; though I, as a Georgian, should be 
annihilated by this steam-roller condemnation, I still have 
strength and impudence enough to wonder; and, wonder- 
ing, I take up the first volume of Marsh’s anthology, 
“Georgian Poetry,’’ issued just twenty years ago, and 
glance through the list of contributors, the original 
Georgians. 

Let me give the names of these undistinguished and 
undistinguishable and mutually imitative versifiers. Here 
they are—Abercrombie, Bottomley, Brooke, Chesterton, 
Davies, de la Mare, Drinkwater, Flecker, Gibson, Lawrence, 
Masefield, Monro, Sturge Moore, Ross, Sargant, Stephens 
and Trevelyan; and really, you know, it would seem to 
me that you could hardly find a group of poets with more 
diverse gifts. The truth is that the Georgian poets were 
not in any sense a school or even a homogeneous group of 
writers. So far from being a clique, the original Georgians 
were for the most part solitary individual writers, not too 
young even in 1912, Edwardians indeed rather than 
Georgians, who had been working out their salvation, or 
going to perdition, each in his own fashion, for many years 
before Marsh’s enthusiasm and his laudable desire to secure 
for them a wider public recognition brought them into a 
fortuitous association ; their only real bond being Marsh’s 
appreciation. So far from being a group of friends, I think 


I may say truly that few of them even knew each other 
personally until Marsh introduced them; and that to 
Marsh himself, though a few of the poets may have been 
personal friends, most of them were acquaintances he had 
made through his admiration of their work. (Speaking 
personally, I may say that I was introduced by Marsh to 
most of the others; and that even now there are four 
of the original group that I never met; of the later 
Georgians, it would be difficult to reckon up those I am 
unacquainted with.) And as for mutual admiration, such 
a diversity of poets was bound to possess a diversity of 
taste, and I fancy that few of us felt in entire sympathy 
with each other’s work; indeed I know that certain 
members of the group frankly disliked the work of other 
members; and at least one of the seventeen detested 
mine, and made no bones about it either! So much for the 
clique idea of the original Georgians! I realise of course 
that a consideration of the personal relations of the poets 
is irrelevant to the real issue; that it has nothing to do 
with the essential and ultimate value of the work of the 
poets concerned ; but it is well to clear even irrelevant 
misconceptions out of the way. 

It might perhaps be argued with some show of reason 
that the series of volumes of Georgian poetry continued 
too long, and that towards the end Marsh’s taste became 
more conservative, or at least less adventurous; that 
there is less variety of achievement in the later volumes, 
in spite of the accession of new poets to the group; and 
I think it must be admitted that the editor would seem to 
have fallen for a while under the influence of what has been 
called the Week-End School of poets or the Bird Fanciers. 
And yet, taken all in all, do not the five volumes contain 
quite a remarkable amount of distinguished work, some 
of which at least, even after twenty years of disillusion, 
seems destined to be a durable contribution to the English 
anthology ? Though in this matter I am an admitted 
partisan, I am not an exclusive one; I suppose it is very 
weak-minded of me, but I cannot help liking many different 
kinds of poems, and I must confess to an admiration of the 
work of many of my contemporaries of all ages and per- 
suasions, and even to a delight in expressing deferentially 
my appreciation of the work of the supplanters of the 
despised Georgians; and yet I doubt whether the new 
writers of the ten years that have passed since the issue of 
the latest volume of Georgian poetry have produced a body 
of work in any way comparable. 

Perhaps that is a foolish remark ; indeed I am sure it is ; 
for it is always as 
silly to pit one 
period against 
another as to pit 
one poet against 
another; unique 
things are scarcely 
comparable; so I 
will confine myself 
to an examination 
of the contents of 
the actual volumes 
of Georgian poetry, 
and attempt to con- 
vince myself, if no 
one else, that the 
work of these poets 
fully justified the 
enthusiasm of the 
compiler, and that, 
however —_undesir- 
able it may be fora 
poet to beara label, 
a label which has 
been affixed tosuch 
distinguished and 
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diverse poets as Abercrombie, Brooke and de la Mare is 
not one to be lightly scorned. 

It would be absurd, of course, to attempt to give an 
individual appraisement of every poem in the five volumes ; 
and I have no intention of contending that all of the forty 
or so poets who came to be included in the anthology are 
destined to immortality; it would take a very young 
critic to conceive that anyone could be foolish enough to 
suppose they were. It will suffice, I fancy, if 1 examine the 
earlier volumes rather carefully and glance rapidly through 
the later. It is perhaps an invidious task; I, like Marsh, 
have my individual taste and personal preferences, and 
his and mine do not always coincide. If I single out the 
work of certain poets and seem to neglect others, I am not 
passing judgment, but only saying that the work of some 
poets appeals to me more than that of others ; and, unlike 
many critics, 1 am not proud of my limitations; I do not 
pat myself on the back whenever I fail to respond to the 
work of another writer. Nor do I consider myself in- 
fallible ; I am too old to play the part of a pope or of a 
tipster; I only say these poets appear to me to be good 
poets, and you can take them or leave them as you will, 
not forgetting that no poet has seemed good to all of the 
people all of the time; that even great poets have their 
vicissitudes and are only poets to some of the people some 
of the time; and that, after all, it is no mean thing to 
have been a poet to any of the people any of the time. 

Having already enumerated the names of the original 
Georgians, I will not repeat them, but merely note additions 
to the group as I go along. This initial volume opens 
magnificently with the first part of Abercrombie’s ‘‘ The 
Sale of Saint Thomas,” a poem which has only recently 
been published in its completed form and that is, to say 
the least of it, one of the most signal achievements in 
poetry of this century. Next come two of Bottomley’s 
loveliest things, ‘‘ The End of the World ”’ and ‘‘ Babel ”’ ; 
and the group of Brooke’s poems that follows includes 
“The Old Vicarage, Grantchester,”’ ‘‘ Dust,’’ ‘‘ The Fish ”’ 
and “ Dining-Room Tea’’—poems that have not been 
entirely forgotten. 

After Brooke comes Chesterton ; and I must admit that 
temperamentally I am unfitted to appreciate most of 
Chesterton’s work; I do not doubt his personal sincerity, 
but his rhetorical, tub-thumping manner and his trick of 
using theatrically opposed antithises, so far from convincing 
me, induces in me the Thomas mood. But I am not 
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John Masefield. 
Photo:by Foulsham & Banfield. 


proud of my failure to respond, nor am I ungrateful for the 
pleasure some of Chesterton’s work has given me. 

Then comes Davies with a bunch of lyrics that surely 
includes some of his best—‘‘ The Child and the Mariner,” 
“The Heap of Rags’ and “‘ The Kingfisher ’’; then de la 
Mare with “ Arabia,” ‘‘ The Sleeper ”’ and “‘ The Listeners ”’ 
among others; and even the youngest of critics scarcely 
denies that Davies and de la Mare have written a poem or 
so between them. Drinkwater and Flecker are hardly 
represented by their best work, for the sufficient reason 
that it was as yet unwritten. And now we come to a poet 
about whom I have never been able to make up my mind— 
Gibson ; I can only say that for a time, quite five minutes 
after they were written, ‘‘ Geraniums ”’ and “‘ The Hare” 
seemed to me to be perfectly good poems; now I am not 
so sure; so perhaps we had better leave it at that, and 
pass on to a writer of undoubted genius, Lawrence, whose 
‘“‘ Snapdragon”’ is scarcely a poem written to an academic 
formula. 

Masefield’s ‘‘ Biography ”’ too surely sounds an individual 
note, and is certainly less uneven than most of the work of 
this, the most uneven of poets, whose Pegasus is only too 
apt, in mid-flight, to drop disconcertingly into an air- 
pocket ! Monro in 1912 had scarcely found himself as a 
poet ; but Sturge Moore was in his full maturity when he 
wrote ‘‘ A Sicilian Idyll.’’ As for the rest, the two lyrics by 
Ross and Trevelyan do, I think, fit into the academic 
formula; and I was never much impressed by Sargant’s 
contribution ; but Stephens’s poems alone would give a 
fine flourish to the tail of any book. Nevertheless, though 
I consider that in this first volume we have several poets 
with more than a touch of genius, and that it contains little 
poor or indifferent verse, it is to the second volume I would 
turn, if I were put to it to uphold the poetic adequacy of 
the Georgians. Some of the original group are not repre- 
sented; Chesterton, Sturge Moore, Sargant, Ross and 
Trevelyan do not appear in this or any of the subsequent 
volumes; but there are two new-comers, Hodgson and 
Ledwidge. The book opens with Bottomley’s ‘‘ King 
Lear’s Wife,”” which is assuredly something other than an 
exercise in academic poetic drama; this is followed by 
seven of Brooke’s last and loveliest poems, including 
“‘ Tiare Tahiti,” ‘‘ The Great Lover,” ‘‘ Heaven,”’ ‘“‘ Clouds,” 
and the most famous, if not the best, of the War sonnets ; 
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then come no 
fewer than nine 
delightfully 
characteristic 
songs by Davies, 
La 
Thunderstorms,”’ 
‘*The Moon,’’ 
“* Sweet - Stay - at - 
Home ”’ and “ The 
Bird of Paradise,’’ 
and seven lyrics of 
de la Mare’s which 
have become by 
now absorbed into 
the poetic con- 
sciousness of all 
poetry lovers. Drinkwater is represented by three poems, 
including ‘‘ The Carver in Stone,”’ and Flecker by six, among 
which are ‘“‘ The Old Ships ”’ (surely his loveliest), ‘* Yas- 
min,” The Gates of Damascus” and The Dying 
Patriot.’’ Gibson is perhaps given too many pages with 
his ‘‘ Hoops ”’ and “‘ The Gorse,”’ but he is luckily succeeded 
by Hodgson with two of the most remarkable of al) modern 
poems, ‘‘ The Bull’ and ‘‘ The Song of Honour.” 

Lawrence has three characteristic poems, and Ledwidge 
three that have a rather uncertain loveliness of their own. 
Then come Masefield’s finest poem about a ship, ‘‘ The 
Wanderer,’’ three poems in which Monro is beginning to 
discover his individual note, five poems by Stephens, 
including ‘‘ The Snare”’ and ‘ Deirdre’’; and then the 
volume closes with its most outstanding contribution— 
Abercrombie’s racy and exciting dramatic poem, ‘“‘ The End 
of the World,”’ a little masterpiece that has not even now 
received its due recognition. 

I have mentioned the contents in detail, because it seems 
to me that to merely instance these poems disposes of 
the assertion that the work of the Georgians is negligible, 
for the majority of these pieces have since found wide 
acceptance, without losing the love of their first dis- 
coverers ; and I consider that in this volume alone Georgian 
poetry justifies itself. It is impossible for me to deal with 
the succeeding volumes in detail. There were many 
accessions of younger poets to the group, for the Georgians 
was never a closed company ; and I can do little here but 
mention their names, in the order of their appearance, 
without any invidious attempt to assess their individual 
merits—Turner, Squire, Sassoon, Rosenberg, Nichols, 
Graves, Freeman, Baring, Asquith, Brett Young, Moult, 
Pellow, Shanks, Shove, Armstrong, Blunden, Hughes, Kerr, 
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Prewett,] Quennell 
and Sackville West. 

I need _ scarcely 
repeat that I make 
no claim of immor- 
tality for all or for 
even a fourth of the 
Georgians ; nor do 
I pretend jthat 
Marsh gathered all 
the good !con- 
temporary poets 
into his fold; his 
anthology was 
essentially one 
man’s choice; and 
I for one should 
have liked to have seen several other poets included ; 
but as these poets might not care now to appear 
under the title the editor has chosen for my article, 
I will not force upon them an unwelcome and un- 
needed advertisement. Though for purposes of conveni- 
ence I have only referred to poems included in Marsh’s 
collection, it would be a mistake to make a final assess- 
ment of the value of Georgian poetry from these alone; 
a good poet, especially if his characteristic work is narra- 
tive or dramatic, does not necessarily show at his best in 
an anthology; but as most of the Georgians have now 
issued a collected volume, their work can be fairly judged 
by all, and need not be dismissed, unread, with a 
sneer. 

I suppose I should conclude by saying something of the 
general characteristics of the Georgians; every period of 
literature would seem to be coloured by the contemporary 
atmosphere—such different poets for instance as Shelley, 
Byron, Keats and Moore have something, if only a pseudo- 
Orientalism, in common; but a contemporary, breathing 
the same atmosphere as the poets, is more likely to be struck 
by diversities; and it is the diversity of the gifts of the 
Georgians that seems to me their most marked charac- 
teristic. There would appear for example to be little in 
common between the lyrics of de la Mare and Abercrombie’s 
““ The Sale of Saint Thomas’”’; but a group of poets that 
includes both writers can hardly be considered limited in 
its range. Not all the Georgians were Bird Fanciers, as 
some would have us think. It is foolish to try to confine 
the Georgians in a category as it would be to attempt to 
do the like with their successors. Ultimately every poet 
must stand or fall on his own merits; and even a Georgian 
poet is entitled to a separate trial before condemnation. 
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JAMES ELROY FLECKER: POET OF THE SUN 
By Herbert E. Palmer 


English poetry has lately been 
running badly to seed, squandering 
its natural genius in disintegration 
and eccentricity. 

I should like to suggest an antidote 
—the revival of James Elroy Flecker. 
He was one of the central figures of 
the first ‘‘ Georgian ’’ revolt (against 
William Watson, Rudyard Kipling, 
and others). He was one of the most 
powerful influences in the second 
“Georgian” revolt (against Masefield 
and others). And though his reputa- 
tion is now somewhat dormant, it is 
still unscathed. 

He was born on November 5th, 
1884. He died in Switzerland, of 
consumption, in the first week of 
January, 1915, the seventh month of 
the War. Rupert Brooke, his friend, 
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followed him a few months after. 
One of his earlier poems (although he 
may not have been thinking straight- 
forwardly of himself) seems to tell us 
why he died : 
** Not because I was weary of life, 

As pallid poets are ; 

My star was a conquering star, 

My element strife. 


I am young, I am strong, I am brave; 
It is therefore I go to my grave.” 


Strife! It was his element. And his 
Star was the Sun! It is true that 
he was also the poet of twilight, of 
hours and moments shadowy and 
ghostly. Such is the other aspect. 
But all contrasting phases of diurnal 
phenomena exist in his work—of the 
sun of dawn; the blazing sun of 
noonday; the falling and sanguine 
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sun of sunset; and of the spectre moments after, when 
the sun has ceased to reign : 


““When the words rustle no more, 
And the last work’s done, 
When the bolt lies deep in the door, 
And Fire, our Sun, 
Falls on the dark-laned meadows of the floor; 


“When from the clock’s last chime to the next chime 
Silence beats his drum, 
And Space with gaunt grey eyes and her brother Time 
Wheeling and whispering come, 
She with the mould of form and he with the loom of rhyme.” 


He is less frequently the poet of Midnight and the Moon ; 
though terror of Death and its Afterwards is breathed into 
some of his work; particularly into the weird, yet Vir- 
gilian “‘ Town Without a Market ’’—Flecker’s pronounce- 
ment of the existence of Hell, after the body’s dissolution, 
for the self-centred and unspiritual, a Hell of dreadful 
loneliness, boredom and chill sensation. But the Sun was 
his dominant and guiding symbol; and it was the Sun 
which consumed him. He seems to have burnt himself 
up with the fire of his own energy and fidelity to life and 
action. In his poetry, too, the Sun is a consuming and 
testing force as well as a life-bestowing force. 


“Wilt thou bloom red where she buds pale, thy sister rose ? 
Wilt thou not fail 
When noonday flashes like a flail ? 


Leave nightingale 
the caravan.”’ 


That, from ‘‘ The Gates of Damascus,’”’ admits of many 
interpretations; but at any rate it asserts the very real 
difficulty of living truthfully and individually ; intimating 
also, perhaps, the unlikelihood of Hypocrisy being able 
to continue long with her ancient procession of shams and 
unrealities in the face of any mind-shaking catastrophe, 
or beneath any shrivelling and revealing system of human 
government. For the insincere and untrue he prophesies 
consumption plain enough, but an outward and visible 
corruption that shall leave behind not even the dry bones : 


“The Sun who flashes through the head and paints the 
shadows green and red, 
The Sun shall eat thy fleshless dead, O Caravan, O 
Caravan 


But Flecker was proved and found faithful. He was one 
of those vitally effective people whose fame Death heightens 
and enhances. 

He had been fortified with unusual talents and powers 
of application as well as definite genius, and had packed 
much into his short existence. He was a good scholar, 
skilled in many languages, and considered an exceptional 
wit and conversationalist. He had travelled in many 
lands and earned respect as a hard-grinding and capable 
official in an Eastern consular office. And he had pub- 
lished a number of books (prose as well as verse), and had 
shaped an instrument of exceptional poetry, one that is 
little inferior to that of Keats. Though he sometimes 
sacrificed sense to sound, his best lyrics and stanzas seem 
to have the quality of something quite imperishable. 
Their sensuous music and colour, and richness of phrase 
and suggestion are sufficient support for this seeming 
exaggerated assertion. His world is crowded with all 
those hues and shapes which spring from the energy of 
radiant day; though the plangency of the style is apt, 
at times, to induce an impression of glassiness and glitter. 
But how beautiful and typical is this : 


“Had I that haze of streaming blue, 
That sea below, the summer faced, 
I'd work and weave a dress for you 
And kneel to clasp it round your waist, 
And broider with those burning bright 
Threads of the Sun across the sea, 
And bind it with the silver light 
That wavers in the olive tree.” 


As a supplement to those lines set this stanza from 
“ Hassan,”’ pulsating with passion and irony : 


‘That hour, O Master, shall be bright for thee ; 
Thy merchants chase the morning down the sea, 
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The braves who fight thy war unsheathe the sabre, 
The slaves who work thy mines are lashed to labour, 
For thee the wagons of the world are drawn— 

The ebony of night, the red of dawn!” 


Some of Flecker’s earlier work shows what are called 
“decadent”? and Baudelairean influences. After Baude- 
laire (the herald of Parnassianism) came the more strictly 
designated French ‘‘ Parnassians,’’ poets also of finicking 
workmanship and restraint, quite as deliberately self- 
conscious, though generally speaking less gloomy and 
voluptuous in their treatment of theme than was Baude- 
laire. But the central or interior control exercised by 
these influences Flecker quickly threw off, retaining at 
the same time some of the more valuable features peculiar 
to the school, which had been more or less an opposing 
influence to the unrestraint (developing at times into 
rhapsody) of Victor Hugo and his followers. For Flecker, 
in spite of his own declaration and labelling, and J. C. 
Squire’s confirmation of it, was never strictly a Parnassian, 
the natural spiritual flame and romantic vigour in the 
man proving too strong for any narrow subjection to them. 
Indeed, like so many artists, he was never quite to be 
trusted when he spoke of himself. He knew it, and even 
confessed it. Writing to a critic about his preface to 
“The Golden Journey to Samarcand,” in which he had 
proclaimed himself a Parnassian, he said : 

- “You know that Preface of mine, though it’s absolutely 
sincere, is a wicked piece of work! It is no good just 
writing poetry and flinging it at the public’s head—es- 
pecially if your poetry isn’t all of one piece, but rather 
apt to vary with moods. If one wrote only Oriental 
poems, for instance, the critics would say, ‘ This follower 
of FitzGerald, etc. etc.’ So I had to give myself a label. 
1 had to proclaim a message. Of course it succeeded. 
I have irritated some and pleased others—but now I 
am labelled.”’ 

A sort of transference of the Parnassian School to England 
(not entirely an apt figure of association, as the Parnassians 
were often very stately and marmoreal) was the leading 
feature of the second Georgian revolt, instituted by J. C. 
Squire and the most radical of the Middle Wingers (i.e. 
the ‘‘ Georgians’ proper) prominent among them W. J. 
Turner, John Freeman, Edward Shanks, Edward Davison 
and perhaps Frank Kendon. It is not entirely an apt 
figure of association, though a certain amount of their 
work is clearly Parnassian, and influenced (indirectly, if 
not directly) by the Parnassians. Of the six W. J. Turner 
seems to have most right to the label, revealing in his best 
work the cardinal features of the Parnassians united to 
something which is very reminiscent of the tropical dusk 
and ivory pallor of Baudelaire*—who was really more of 
a Parnassian than a Symbolist. 

Several of these English Parnassians are Poets of the 
Moon (the Moon in their work, too, a frequent symbol) 
rather than of the Sun; and they all set themselves to 
check the unpleasanter features of English Victor Hugoism, 
manifest often in the romantic sun-flame poetry of Swin- 
burne (who was incidentally a great admirer of Victor 
Hugo), G. K. Chesterton, Sir Henry Newbolt, and the 
Chaucerian-Elizabethan John Masefield; aimed perhaps 
too at the naiveté of William H. Davies (see Squire’s 
parodies) aimed indeed at all the influential poets of the 
English Right Wing. 

But Flecker stands somewhat apart from them, and his 
later work is quite unique ; flashing with the bright earthly 
beauty of the Greek (more restrained than Swinburne’s 
display) or suffused with a strange mystical or spiritual 
light. Into some of it had crept that unearthliness which 
can scarcely be recorded save by the natural mystic or 
the dying man who is looking into the face of God. 

Another influence was John Davidson, and yet another 


* It is also interesting to note that J. C. Squire’s early poems 
included translations from Baudelaire, while the peculiar magic 
of Baudelaire is very manifest in the best parts of his “ Lily 
of Malud.’’ The English Parnassians or ‘‘ Georgians’’ who 
clustered round him comprise what has been known as “ The 
Squirearchy.’’ Against the Squirearchy the Sitwell trio have 
directed a special revolt of their own. 
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was the Pre-Raphaelite William Morris, chiefly evidenced 
through his reflected ballad-poetry. 


Flecker has been reproached for being too aloof and 
too French and Oriental. That is because he did ‘not 
write enough poetry for the People, for the Man in the 
Street, for folk of various shades of culture and activity— 
which is obviously the “‘ mission ’’ of a Sun poet. But we 
must not blame Flecker for the insufficiency ; we must 
blame Death for cutting him off; for it was plainly 
Flecker’s gradual approach and trend. He believed that 
the most estimable poet is always a people’s poet, which 
shows that in essentials he was no true Parnassian. Does 
not Ishak in the play of ‘“‘ Hassan’”’ say: ‘‘ You loved 
music too, and you could sing the songs of the people, which 
are better than mine’’? And does not the Caliph say 
questioningly to Hassan: ‘‘ Ah, if there should ever arise 
a nation whose people have forgotten poetry or whose 
poets have forgotten the people, though they send their 
ships round Taprobane and their armies across the hills of 
Hindustan, though their city be greater than Babylon of 
old, though they mine a league into earth or mount to the 
stars on wings—what of them ?’’ While Hassan senten- 
tiously answers : “‘ They will be a dark patch upon the world.” 


“Hassan,” if not actually a poem, is at any rate 
a strong poetical drama, and one in its various aspects 
appealing to many kinds of people. Moreover it seems to 
be one of the very few satisfying dramas in the depart- 
ment of tragedy since Shakespeare wrote ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
“Lear ’’ and others of his masterpieces. It is true that it 
teazes us with tiresome contradictory elements, and it is 
sometimes marred by blotches of sensuality, violence and 
cruelty, the expression of some morbid feature of Flecker’s 
mind, or sprung from influences which perhaps may be 
traced to the later Elizabethan drama of extreme violence, 
lust and bloodshed. But that does not alter the essential 
fact that it is a creation for the people, displaying charac- 
teristics which appeal to all sorts and conditions of men. 
It is a play which scourges the tyranny of riches and 
selfish power, which unveils the pride, lust and cruelty of 
earth. There is no trifling with the main issues, and no 
palliation. If it is over-lustful in part scenes, it is also 
puritanical enough in essentials for a Salvation Army 
meeting-house. The Caliph is no less a tyrant and monster 
because he can discourse wisely and beautifully about 
poetry and art; and the soul of the unrepentant Rafi is 
no less damned because its owner’s last decision on earth 
had been a noble one, and his courage all through of a 
most unmistakable calibre. It is a play to prick the sensi- 
bilities of a rhinoceros and frighten the most callous of 
scene-gazers; but the figure of Rafi, ‘‘ King of the 
beggars,’’ as a sort of regal and glorified Barabbas, who 
adores and at the same time entirely misunderstands the 
female Saviour Pervaneh, seems (from the point of view of 
mere dramatic criticism) to fit somewhat unsatisfyingly 
into the scheme of things, unless we care to drive the 
comparison further, and liken him to some harsh medizval 
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Christian fanatic. His love for Pervaneh and his outcast 
fellow-sufferers only mildly atones for his bestial ferocity 
towards their oppressors ; while his chill damnation after 
death (considering that he consented to become a martyr) 
seems to savour as much of divine unfairness as it does of 
justice without mercy. Pervaneh dies by hideous torture 
(her own choice) because, in her own words : 

“Sweet Life—we die for thy Sweetness, O Lord of the 
Garden of Peace! Come, love, for the fire that beats within 
us, for the air that blows around us, for the mountains of 
our country and the wind among the pines you and I accept 
torture and confront our end. We are in the service of the 
World. The Voice of the rolling deep is shouting: ‘ Suffer 
that my waves may moan.’ The company of the stars sing 
out: ‘ Be brave that we may shine.’ The spirits of children 
not yet born whisper as they crowd around us: ‘ Endure 
that we may conquer.’ ’”’ 

So speaks Love, the Spirit of Love, as symbolised in a 
strong and radiant woman; and this and other passages 
of the play transmit to the reader or spectator something 
of the true sacrificial thrill. But why does this Saviour 
so passionately love the bloody-minded Barabbas, signified 
in the person of Rafi? Why after death must she also 
partially suffer, and be so aware of the poignant loneliness 
of his damnation ? And why did she never reproach him 
for the revengefulness and horror of his revolutionary 
plans ? Perhaps Flecker’s meaning was more subtle and 
his thought more profound than we can too readily probe. 
Perhaps it is just that, and not weakness of development 
or construction in the play. 

After the fearful sentence of execution has been passed, 
Hassan is thrown from eminence and told to go back to 
his confectioner's shop because he dares to speak his mind 
to the Caliph—Civilisation’s Titan among cultured and 
callous plutocrats. He begins his expostulation with 
courteous and honeyed words: ‘‘O Master of the World 
—the hour of the nightingale has not yet come’’; but 
enraged by the Caliph’s academic and exasperating sang- 
froid, flares up into ‘‘ Hideous tyrant, torturer from Hell,” 
finally justifying his humane boldness with the simple but 
penetrating words: ‘‘I am not ashamed to be a con- 
fectioner, but I am ashamed to be a coward.’”’ And Ishak 
coolly turns his back on the magnificence of his office as 
poet-laureate with: ‘‘I am leaving this city of slaves, 
this Bagdad of fornication. I have broken my lute and 
will write no more quasidahs in praise of the generosity of 
kings. I will try the barren road, and listen for the voice 
of the emptiness of earth.”” Then he and Hassan join the 
pilgrims who are preparing to make the Golden Journey to 
Samarcand. The City of Samarcand is of course symbolical 
of Paradise, and the Golden Journey over the stony desert 
and barren sand of that peace of mind which comes from 
self-denial and renouncement. The dawn breaks over the 
desert hills, the dawn of Hope and a New Age, the first 
beams of whose light will shine upon the difficult path to the 
pilgrims’ Holy City. 

It sounds rather like a “‘ message”’ to a disillusicned 
Europe, for it was almost Flecker’s final word. 


WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


“In my heart I 
thought that only 
beautiful things 
* should be painted, 
| and that only ancient 
things and the stuff 
of dreams were 
beautiful.” is 
W. B. Yeats speak- 
ing. Or, rather, it 
is William Morris 
and all the Pre- 
Raphaelites speaking 
through him. For, 
as Yeats himself has 
confessed, ‘‘I had 
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learned to think in the midst of the last phase of 
Pre-Raphaelitism.” 

Listen again: ‘‘ All art is dream.”” And: “I planned 
a mystical Order which should buy or hire a castle and 
keep it as a place where its members could retire for a 
while from the world, and where we might establish 
mysteries like those of Eleusis and Samothrace. . . .” 
This is still the young Yeats speaking ; and many a youth- 
ful versifier has said such things, dreamed such dreams— 
and neyer been heard of again after the appearance of 
his first slim volume. 

Why is it then that the man who wrote these 
words in his youth has survived to be the greatest 
poet of post-War England? How is it that such 
a one has lived to become the much admired of 
those post-War poets to whom the dim brocaded verse 
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W. B. Yeats. 
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of the Pre-Raphaelites is little more than a tedious 
joke ? 

Here is one of the strangest things in the history of 
modern English poetry. Perhaps by making some sort 
of a brief survey of Yeats’s poetic output we shall come 
within sight of an answer. 

Yeats was born in Dublin in 1865. His father was a 
Pre-Raphaelite painter. In adolescence, Blake and Ros- 
setti were thrust into his hands as the proper mental food 
for a destined poet. And he certainly seemed to show 
no dislike for the diet thus forced upon him. When 
““The Wind Among the Reeds’ appeared (the first book 
the author has deigned to include in his collection of 
‘‘Later Poems’”’) there was much talk in it about “ pale 
waters’”’ and “ twilight’’ and “ glimmering girls”’ and 
“faint perfume ’”’ and “ hope that is less dear than the 
dew of the morn.” 

Yeats was twenty-seven then. Dowson and Johnson 
were his friends. Rossetti was his confessed ‘‘ sub-con- 
scious influence,” 
for his philosophy.’’ Everything would seem to point 
the way to a second and even shaggier flowering in Yeats 
of the poetic decadence of which Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
had already been the sufficient bloom. For here was 
another, and even greater, master of verse incantation : 


and he “looked consciously to Pater 


‘He heard while he sang and dreamed 
A piper piping away, 
And never was piping so sad, 
And never was piping so gay ”’ 


And: 
““O hiding hair and dewy eyes, 
I am no more with life.and death, 
My heart upon his warm heart lies, 
My breath is mixed into his breath.” 
And: 


“The blue and the dim and the dark cloths 
Of night and light and the half light.” 
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Love, for this poet, was indeed so frail a bloom that any- 
thing ‘“‘uncomely and broken” (such unfortunate and 
unnecessary things for instance as “the cry of a child 
by the roadway” or “ the creak of a lumbering cart ”’ 
or ‘‘ the heavy steps of the ploughman ’’) seemed in immi- 
nent danger of “‘ wronging your image that blossoms a 
rose in the deeps of my heart.”’ 

So one after another those books of his dreams—a 
world seen through cloud-pale eyelids’ and dream- 
dimmed eyes ’’—appeared: ‘‘ The Old Age of Queen 
Maeve,” “‘ Baile and Aillinn,”’ ‘‘ In the Seven Woods ”’ 
and “‘In Shadowy Waters.’’ The mere titles are in- 
dicative. The last of these volumes appeared in 1906, 
when Yeats was forty years old; and if he had written 
nothing more there would be no need to be talking of him 
now. 

But in 1912 he published a volume called ‘‘ The Green 


Helmet.” Evidently something had happened. Instead | 


of the usual pale waters we are apt to run across such 


« 


coarse words as “‘ sweat ’”’ (‘‘ horses sweat,’’ said a famous 
head mistress, ‘“‘men perspire and young ladies go all 
of a glow’’); the mythical gods have given place to mere 
“dolts and knaves’’; there is a poem actually called 
Fascination of What’s Difficult ’’; and indeed the 
whole book is written in a language not so very far removed 
from the idiom of modern everyday speech. 
Perhaps the key to this change may be found in a little 
poem that comes towards the close of the volume: 
‘Though leaves are many, the root is one; 
Through all the lying days of my youth 


I swayed my leaves and flowers in the sun; 
Now I may wither into the truth.” 


At forty-seven the poet had woken up! At an age when 
most poets have said the best of their say, Yeats suddenly 
showed signs of comingintohisown. The truth is of course 
that his was really too great an integrity of mind and 
spirit to allow him to stay still, cloistered in the peaceful 
twilight of that youthful heritage, while the world outside 
went on, suffered, altered, grew. As Mr. F. R. Leavis 
has expressed it, in his stimulating ‘“‘ New Bearings ”’ : 
“ To nurse a luxury-of defeat was not in Yeats’s character : 
he was too strong and alive.” 

Nevertheless, forty-seven is a late age to open one’s 


W. B. Yeats. 
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eyes on such a difficult realisation. And few could have 
foreseen, even with the appearance of ‘‘ The Green Hel- 
met,” that the poet who had once proclaimed so em- 
phatically that all art was dream would, in his sixty-third 
year, produce a book of poetry so modern in content 
and in idiom that it would be hailed by the most pro- 
gressive of the post-War disillusionists as one of the most 
important books—if not the most important book—of 
that year. 

‘““The Green Helmet’? however was only the first- 
fruits of his awakened spirit. Progress was steadily 
maintained. In the year of the outbreak of war came 
** Responsibilities.’’ For good and all now the poet has 
thrown away that old coat ‘‘ covered with embroideries 
out of old mythologies ’’: he daringly agrees that 


“e 


. . there’s more enterprise 
In walking naked.” 


These are the poems of one alive at last to an actual waking 
world where escape avails but little, after all: bitterly he 
has learned to know that “the sentimentalists are the 
practical men who believe in money, in position, in a 
marriage bell, and whose understanding of happiness is 
to be so busy whether at work or play that all is forgotten 
but the momentary aim.”’ There is at least one poem in 
“* Responsibilities ’’ that is among the gold of English 
poetry—though it can never compete with the un- 
fortunate ‘‘ Innisfree’’ in the anthologies. The poem 
is called ‘‘To a Friend whose Work has come to 
Nothing ”’: 


Now all the truth is out, 

Be secret and take defeat 
From any brazen throat, 
For how can you compete, 
Being honour bred, with one 
Who, were it proved he lies, 
Were neither shamed in his own 
Nor in his neighbour's eyes ? 
Bred to a harder thing 
Than Triumph, turn away 
And like a laughing string 
Whereon mad fingers play 
Amid a place of stone, 

Be secret and exult, 
Because of all things known 
That is most difficult.” 


The War had not long ended when Yeats brought out 
his next book of poems, ‘‘ The Wild Swans at Coole.” 
The poet is now completely established in his new domain. 
So much at ease is he with this idiomatic speech of poetry 
that in his confidence he can even afford now the too 
long withheld licence of humour. His ideal—and how 
far it is removed from the former trafficking with the gods 


of the twilight of mythology !—is expressed in a poem 
addressed to an old fisherman : 


“* Although I can see him still 
The freckled man who goes 
To a grey place on a hill 
In grey Connemara clothes 
At dawn to cast his flies, 

It’s long since I began 

To call up to the eyes 

This wise and simple man. 
All day I’d looked in the face 
What I had hoped ’twould be 
To write for my own race 
And the reality ; 

The living men that I hate, 
The dead man that I loved, 
The craven man in his seat, 
The insolent unreproved 

And no knave brought to book 
Who has won a drunken cheer, 
The witty man and his joke 
Aimed at the commonest ear, 
The clever man who cries 
The catch-cries of the clown, 
The beating down of the wise 
And great Art beatén down. 
Maybe a twelvemonth since 
Suddenly I began, 

In scorn of this audience 
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Imagining a man, 

And his sun-freckled face, 

And grey Connemara cloth, 
Climbing up to a place 

Where stone is dark under froth, 
And the down turn of his wrist 
When the flies drop in the stream ; 
A man who does not exist, 

A man who is but a dream; 
And cried, ‘ Before I am old 

I shall have written him one 
Poem maybe as cold 

And passionate as the dawn.’”’ 


Two years later came the volume containing the great 
poem of the Easter Rebellion. Yeats was no longer 
dreaming of a mystical Order dwelling in an ancient castle 
‘‘ where men can retire for a while from the world.”” He 
was rapidly growing into the man of affairs—a poet who 
for six years should “sit in the Irish Senate, preside at 
official receptions in a silk hat, inspect the plumbing of 
the Government schools and conscientiously, as censor, 
sit through performances of the movies.’”’ He was evolving, 
in tact, into the author of ‘‘ The Tower.”’ 

‘The Tower ”’ is the crown of Yeats’s achievement. It 
appeared in 1929—when he was therefore sixty-four years 
old. Even in age however there is revealed here a passion 
greater than most modern poets achieve in their hey- 
day. Perhaps the best criticism of ‘‘ The Tower”’ is 
again to be found in Mr. Leavis’s book: ‘‘ These poems 
are the expression,”’ he says, “‘ of ripeness in disillusion ’’— 
of ‘‘a man who has struggled and been frustrated ’’— 
of one who, at the same time, has “‘ forced a triumph out 
of defeat.’”” The music of fairyland has faded quite away : 
instead of seeing the world through the mists of a Celtic 
twilight, the poet sees now only “cold Clare rock and 
Galway rock and thorn.””’ The man who, with “ reverent 
hands’’ once brought his pale passionate poems to his 
Beloved, spreading his dreams under her feet, can now 
afford to smile at himself—not cynically, but out of 


the deepest wisdom — recognising that he has come 
to 


‘‘ Decrepit age that has been tied to me 
As to a dog’s tail,” 


and that now “ it is time I wrote my will”: 


“* Now shall I make my soul 
Compelling it to study 
In a learned school 
Till the wreck of body, 
Slow decay of blood, 
Testy Delirium 
Or dull decrepitude, 
Or what worse evil come— 
The death of friends, or death 
Of every brilliant eye 
That made a catch in the breath— 
Seem but the clouds of the sky 
When the horizon fades ; 
Or a bird’s sleepy cry 
Among the deepening shades.” 


Here, remembering the ‘‘ Cloths of Heaven”’ and “‘ [nnis- 
free,’’ is indeed a withering into the truth. And the 
events of his own life and the actual public affairs of 
Ireland mean far more to him now than Ireland’s 
gods. 

From the very beginning Yeats has been a Symbolist ; 
but no symbol has had more aptness, more import, than 
that of the Tower of his last volume: a fortified spectator, 
he sees the actual world about him, being, at the same 
time, immune from its will to harm. Thoor Ballylee, the 
lonely tower where he lives on the outermost coast of 
Ireland, is therefore a physical symbol of peculiar fitness. 
To such a strength in immunity only the few can ever 
arrive. That Yeats has arrived there is paradoxically 
due, in no small measure, to those dreamy Pre-Raphaelite 
beginnings. They were the battle-ground whereon that 
magnificent mind of his might win to its hard and necessary 
disillusionment. 
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NOTES ON CONTEMPORARY POETRY 


§ 1. THE Decay SITUATION 


Georgian verse belonged to decay; but it was only 
part of decay. Decay of nineteenth century tradition 
comprises other ‘‘ movements.’’ Georgianism is one, but 
Imagism and Pure 
Poetryism are the 
others. All three 
imagined them- 
selves anti- 
Victorian revolts, 
ignorant that 
Victorian and rebel 
were all umbilically 
joined. There were 
pre-War decay 
poets also outside 
movements or half 
outside — tradition- 
slaves (Watson, 


Noyes, Binyon) ; 

Geoffrey Grigson. real poets in semi- 
Portrait by E. O. Hoppé. bondage (Y eats, 
Pound, Edward 

Thomas,  Flecker, 


de la Mare); the movements themselves were made up 
mainly, though no ‘‘ movement ’’ has decided boundaries, 
of superficial style reactionaries, the realist Georgians 
on the earth, a step up the Imagists, and another 
step the Pure Poetryists. None of the poets in these 
“movements ”’ (fully in that is to say) realised that the 
contemporary situation (values, beliefs, etc.) had changed, 
and that poetry must be changed in thorough consonance. 
They realised chiefly a stylistic weariness. They revolted 
even then in details. Georgians did not thee and thou; 
Imagists fancied themselves “ exact.’’ Pure Poetryists 
tried to separate themselves from all humanity except 
their own. Where these poets went beyond detail-revolt, 
their revolt in content was mainly individual and petty ; 
and one “ movement ”’ followed the other actually if not in 
time sequence : 


Romanticism 


Decayed Romanticism 


1. Georgianism 2. Imagism 3. Purism 
(0.s.p.) (obiit almost s.p.) (married and has 
issue) 


The true poets, vitiated but not conquered by the decayed 
yet still powerful nineteenth century tradition, are guilty 
of much vague verse, verse of escape, of too thin, con- 
notatory word use. Georgians also combine, each in 
greater degree, this escape vapidity of content with thin 
connotation; but they insist (see any anthology) on 
giving simplest thoughts in most logical lay-out. Their 
egoistic “‘ realism ’’ is no more real than the cosmic verse 
of the imitationist ; and their philosophising tends to be 
unconctete. Imagists were against cosmic vagueness and 
vague connotation of word,* but their image verse of 
childish simplicity is cleft from that contemporary situa- 
tion which must be sensible in all genuine poetry. To 
write poems in the hokku style even as well as they were 
written by Ezra Pound does not connect with twentieth 
century revolutions and destructions and _ confusions. 
Purists (real dry-fly fishermen) you may find in Robert 
Graves (but his growth, like that of Lawrence or Pound, two 
temporary imagists, has not been stopped), Laura Riding 
or the amazing Gertrude Stein, who takes classicism and 
romanticism, and goes beyond them both jn an effort to 
denude words of all associations and all meaning. Purists 


* See the naive stylistic principles laid down in the introduc- 
tion to 


‘‘Some Imagist Poets,’’ 1915. 
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deserve the top step in being partly aware and alive; but 
they represent a semi-movement and are therefore semi- 
moribund. 

All three—Georgian, Imagist, Purist—falsely imagine 
themselves, I have said, to be in anti-romantic rebellion ; 
Georgians were Englishly rebellious, boyish Iron- or tin- 
sides; Imagists and Purists were dabbed with Red; but 
all are degrees, stages in the inevitable break-up of 
romanticism ; all in their different simplicities agree (as 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis has declared of Miss Stein’s “ gross 
and thunderous deliberate naiveté’’) with the child-cult of 
our times; all appeal mainly (though the Purist does 
at least over-emphasise an essential of poetry) to “‘ what is 
left of the nineteenth under the name of the twentieth 
century.” 


§ 2. GRowTH AGAIN 


So much for the decay situation. In 1908 the ‘‘ Oxford 
Book of English Verse ’’ was eight years old, and Pan had 
already been christened Peter in ‘‘ The Little White Bird.” 
England was poetically garrisoned by Alfred Austin, Kip- 
ling, Newbolt, Noyes* ; by Robert Bridges and two more 
considerable poets—Hardy, an untouched individualist, and 
Yeats. At this time a Harvard undergraduate, Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, was beginning to write in a form derived from 
a study of Laforgue and the later Elizabethan drama. He 
wrote his ‘‘ Love-Song of J. Alfred Prufrock’”’ in 1912. In 
1911 Mr. John Masefield had published ‘“‘ The Everlasting 
Mercy.”’ Mr. Edward Marsh, believing that we were “ at 
the beginning of another ‘ Georgian period,’ which may 
take rank in due time with the several great poetic ages 
of the past,’’ was eagerly watching the skies}. for new poets, 
and bringing together Brooke, Davies, Abercrombie, de la 
Mare, Drinkwater, Gibson, Masefield and others for 
“Georgian Poetry, 1911-12.’ It was published in 
December, 1912, and dedicated by writers and editor to 
Robert Bridges. By 1912 also the avid Mr. Ezra Pound 
had taken a wrong Imagist turning at the instigation of 
T. E. Hulme. In 1914 appeared ‘‘ Des Imagistes,”’ the 
first Imagist anthology, with poems by Aldington, Flint, 
H. D., Amy Lovell, Ezra Pound and others. 

Mr. Eliot was still writing poetry and widening his scholar- 
ship. His first collection, ‘‘ Prufrock and Other Observa- 
tions,’ appeared in 1917. In 1922, after five more years 
of composition (and publication), his work strode to victory 
n ‘‘ The Waste Land.” While Georgians and Imagists 
still believed that they each were the irrigators of the post- 
Victorian Gobi, two other events occurred. Gerard Manley 
Hopkins’s poems were published by his friend and survivor, 
Robert Bridges, in 1918 (an ironical self-blow) ; and after 
years of growth and experimentation, Mr. Ezra Pound 
discovered his true importance in ‘‘ Hugh Selwyn Mauber- 
ley,’’ published in 1920. 

Eliot, Hopkins, Pound—with on three the traditional 
oak of poetry began its upward growth again. 


§ 3. PoETRY AND CRITICISM 


After poetry follows criticism ; and criticism has vitally 
supported the contemporary restoration of poetry and 
helped to direct it. Eliot, Pound and Hopkins brought 
back to verse a new balance between thought and emotion, 
between classic and romantic. Balance is a poor word 
perhaps. They put thought back into emotion and emotion 
into thought. In Hopkins’s poems there is an intellectual 
emotionalism unparalleled I suppose since Donne; but 
though Hopkins died in 1889, the prime honour of redirect- 
ing English poetry belongs to Mr. Eliot, who had sensed the 
needs of the time and written much of his best early work 


* “He was early distinguished as the one modern poet who 
could make poetry—and even the epic—pay. ”"—Manly and 
Rickert, “‘ Contemporary British Literature,” 


t See Prefatory Note to ‘‘ Georgian Poetry: 1911-12.” 
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W. H. Auden. 


before Hopkins’s poetry (but for an unimportant poem or 
two) had left manuscript for print ; and what Eliot’s poetry 
shows is the re-emergence of poetic importance. This has 
been clearly established by criticism ; and I may mention 
a number of critical books which are inseparable from the 
study of contemporary poetry. Mr. Eliot’s ‘‘ The Sacred 
Wood ” (1920) did much more than erect a bridge between 
our own times and the criticism of Arnold and Coleridge. 
Mr. Mark Van Doren’s “ Dryden” (1920), followed by 
Mr. Eliot’s ‘‘ Homage to John Dryden ”’ (1924), Professor 
H. J. C. Grierson’s ‘‘ Metaphysical Lyrics ’’ (1921), helped, 
with “‘ The Sacred Wood ”’ and other essays by Mr. Eliot, 
to re-establish contemporary poetry as fit for adult rather 
than adolescent minds, and cut a shaft into a forgotten and 
despised lode of great potential enrichment to con- 
temporary poets. T. E. Hulme’s “ Speculations,’’ edited 
by Herbert Read (1924), and Mr. Read’s own “‘ Reason and 
Romanticism ”’ (1926) were valuable; and of the first 
importance, redirecting criticism (drawing in some degree 
from Mr. Eliot again) has been the psychological work, the 
investigation of the mechanics of poetry, of Mr. I. A. 
Richards ; in chief his “ Principles of Literary Criticism ”’ 
(1924) and ‘‘ Science and Poetry ”’ (1926). 

Subsequent work, derivative in part but valuable— 
Mr. Graves’s and Miss Riding’s muddled and uneven 
“Survey of Modernist Poetry ’’ (1927) for example, and 
Mr. F. R. Leavis’s uncompromising and sparse ‘‘ New 
Bearings in English Poetry ’’ (1931)—has helped to combat 
mob-criticism and man-of-letters criticism, to undo the 
damage of such significant disasters as ‘‘ The Oxford Book 
of English Verse,’’ and to make it clear that the poet must 
live at the crest of contemporary feeling; must in the 
bones and flesh of his poetry derive from his contemporary 
situation ; must in fact become once more for himself 
and his readers important. 


§ 4. GROWTH CONTINUED 


The poetry of T. S. Eliot has been so minutely dissected 
and appraised and edited almost that I do not need—even 
were I competent—to add some fresh appraisal or annota- 
tion; yet 1922, the ‘“‘ Waste Land” year, is a decade 
behind us, and much has happened since then. The time, 
on reflection, seems to me to have been less unpropitious 
for writing poetry than one or two critics have assumed. 
With senses sharpened by precept and criticism, a young 
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poet beginning to write in those years should have been 
able to realise certain facts and phenomena very clearly. 
He could have seen the vast frog-spawning of the type 
“‘literature’’ of the age—the novel—which stands for 
low or no values and is doing little for the right ordering of 
life in a time when destroyed beliefs—for not many can 
take the path of T. S. Eliot—tend to deprive one of emo- 
tional focus and satisfaction. Even if poetry seemed in 
danger of being blotted out by disregard or contempt, he 
could see in this situation its possibilities and responsi- 
bilities, and could be sure, I believe, of a small but respon- 
sive, and possibly increasing audience. There were diffi- 
culties, grosser perhaps than those which existed when 
Mr. T. S. Eliot began to write, but difficulties not altogether 
too great for anyone with the ability to extract for himself 
the beginnings of an order out of confusion and dis- 
integration. 

Two poets whose first writing belongs to this decade 
understood the difficulties and are making, it seems to 
me, a further contribution to the growth of English poetry. 
These are Mr. W. H. Auden and Mr. Cecil Day Lewis. 
Anyone who reads their work should read also the deriva- 
tive, yet clear and remarkable statement of their aims 
which they set down in “ Oxford Poetry, 1927.” They 
stated the tripartite problem that now faces the poet— 
“the psychological conflict between self as subject and 
self as object’’; the ‘ struggle to reconcile the notion of 
Pure Art . . . with those exigencies which its conditions 
of existence as a product of human mind and human culture 
must involve, where one cannot be ignored nor the other 
enslaved”’; ‘‘ the logical conflict between the denotatory 
and connotatory sense of words.” 

Here evidently were two poets inquisitive, reacting to 
their world ; and their poetry up to the present has con- 
firmed their probable poetic importance. In ‘‘ Country 
Comets’ (1928), with its title borrowed from Andrew 
Marvell, whom he must have read with closest sympathy, 
Mr. Day Lewis had not made his total severance from nine- 
teenth century decay. The distance increases in ‘‘ Tran- 
sitional Poem ”’ (1929), and some, but not all, of the last 
ligatures are cut in ‘“‘ From Feathers to Iron ”’ (1931), a 
sequence of remarkable poems in which ideas and emotion 
are frequently hammered together in the most apt and fresh 
imagery. Mr. Day Lewis, I believe, is now at work on a 
new unity of poems, ‘“ The Magnetic Mountain,” and it 


Cecil Day Lewis. 
Portrait by Yevonde. 
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should give evidence of his nearer approach to solving 
his own tripartite problem. 

Mr. Auden, since the publication of ‘‘ The Orators ” 
(1932), I think a poet of bigger stature than Mr. Day Lewis. 
One cannot of course predict the limits of growth in either 
poet, but Mr. Auden gives evidence of larger, and one might 
Say coarser powers. He seems to have solved the first part of 
their self-stated problem more nearly than Mr. Day Lewis ; 
and for a poet satirically creative and of such vital rich- 
ness it has probably been easier. His intellectual ability 
seems big, though emotionally his poems give evidence 
that he is still tied down by a number of strong adolescent 
impressions which must be set aside before their useful- 
ness wears out. To these must be attributed the constant 
imagery of class-room and playing-field, and possibly, 
though it has been of greater value, the imagery of war. 
Yet in “ Poems ”’ (1930) and ‘‘ The Orators’’ Mr. Auden 
has made considerable conquests. He has not, it is true, 
solved parts two and three (if any part can be truly isolated) 
of the essential problem, and his difficulties are more diffi- 
cult than they should be or than the content of his poetry 
at such points can be found to justify. This can be detected 
particularly in ‘“‘ Paid on Both Sides,” the charade in 
“‘ Poems ”’ and in the remarkable unity of ‘‘ The Orators,”’ 
but both are distinguished by Mr. Auden’s greatest virtue— 
the dramatic quality of his verse. 

A dramatic quality is one of the distinctions between 
Elizabethan poetastry and the work of Donne, between 
Georgian poetastry and the work of Eliot, and it has been 
remarked by Mr. Eliot, with his usual perspicacity, as one 
of the chief desiderata in contemporary verse. 

This quality of being dramatic is hard to define but easy 
to illustrate. It is not essential to great poetry; but it 
gives a poet room for a fuller expression and endues poetry 
with those excellences of vital movement which belong to 
drama and fiction. Dramatic poems are active; they “do,” 
“act,” where undramatic poems proceed passively and are 
still. They have “the roll, the rise, the carol, the creation.” 
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In “‘ The Orators ”’ this rare quality is present in a high 
degree; and with its uncompromising scorn, amazing 
ordering of words, embrace of very varied imagery and 
interests, and individuality of rhythm, ‘‘ The Orators ”’ is 
I believe a very brilliant performance. 

No other young poet now writing pervades his verse, to 
my knowledge, with this same action, though there are 
elements of it in the second of the two others.I feel qualified 
to mention. These are Mr. Robert Graves (who is almost 
by now an elder) and Mr. Empson; and both appear valu- 
able. From semi-Georgianism through a long and useful 
apprenticeship to Purism (via nursery rhyme), Mr. Graves 
has effected to some degree that reconciliation between 
Pure Art and art “as a product of the human mind and 
culture.’’ In ‘‘ Poems, 1926—30,”’ and ‘‘ To Whom Else ? ” 
(1931) I commend such poems as ‘“‘ Landscape,” ‘‘ Ship- 
master,”’ “ Hell,’ ‘“‘ Ogres and Pygmies ’”’ as products of 
contemporary feeling, poems hall-marked with Mr. Graves’s 
individuality of rhythm. 

Of Mr. Empson’s writing I know few poems except 
his ‘“‘ Letter IV” (No. 1 of ‘‘ Songs for Sixpence’”’; Heffer, 
1929), and those which appeared in ‘‘ Cambridge Poetry, 
1929’ and New Signatures’ (1932); among which 
“ Letter,’’ ‘“‘ Legal Fiction,” “‘ Arachne,” ‘‘ Part of Mande- 
ville’s Travels,’ “‘ The Last Pain,’’ ‘‘ Note on Local Flora ” 
suggest in him a considerable poetic capability, reveal a 
strong neatness and purity of word which recalls. Dryden, 
a witty fastidiousness which should prevent him from ever 
yielding to the didactic, police-court-magistrate danger 
which accompanies the reborn poetic importance. He 
has the tripartite problem still to resolve fully; but his 
work promises to be in the centre of the poetic growth which 
began again through T. S. Eliot. 

“It is never what a poem says which matters, but what 
it is.’”’ Mr. Auden, Mr. Day Lewis, Mr. Graves and Mr. 
Empson are four among several poets writing now who 
strive to obey that essential dictum of ‘‘ Science and 
Poetry.” 


A COMMENTARY ON T. S. ELIOT’S “THE WASTE LAND” 
By Hugh Ross Williamson 


§ 6. IV—Death by Water 
The symbolism of this short episode must be, by now, 
sufficiently apparent. It consists of eight lines only : 
Phlebas the Phcenician, a fortnight dead, 
Forgot the cry of gulls, and the deep sea swell 
And the profit and loss. 
A current under sea 
Picked his bones in whispers. As he rose and fell 
He passed the stages of his age and youth 
Entering the whirlpool. 
Gentile or Jew 
O you who turn the wheel and look to windward, 
Consider Phlebas, who was once handsome and tall as you.” 


It is perhaps worth noting the typical Elizabethan play 
on words (the merchant being a seller of currants), such as 
Shakespeare employs in Lady Macbeth’s “I'll gild the 
faces of the grooms withal, For it must seem their guilt.” 
It is also interesting to compare the whole passage with 
Eliot’s earlier French version of it in ‘‘ Dans le Restaurant,” 
‘“* Phlébas, le Phénicien, pendant quinze jours noyé, 

Oubliait les cris des mouettes et la houle de Cornouaille, 

Et les profits et les pertes, et la cargaison d’étain : 

Un courant de sous-mer l’emporta trés loin, 

Le repassant aux étapes Ide sa vie antérieure. 

Figurez-vous donc, c’était un sort pénible ; 

Cependant, ce fut jadis un bel homme, de haute taille.” 


§ 7. V—What the Thunder Said 
The fifth and closing section of ‘‘ The Waste Land ”’ falls 
into three divisions. In the first we at last reach the 
Chapel Perilous : 
“|. . Then a damp gust 
Bringing rain.” 

In the second we hear the voice of God in the thunder. In 

the third, we glance back over the whole poem. 
In the first part,’”’ says the note, ‘‘ three themes are 


employed: the journey to Emmaus, the approach to the 
Chapel Perilous and the present decay of Eastern Europe.” 
It opens with the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
article : 
“‘ After the torchlight red on sweaty faces 

After the frosty silence in the gardens 

After the agony in stony places 

The shouting and the crying 

Prison and palace and reverberation 

Of thunder of spring over distant mountains 

He who was living is now dead, 

We who were living are now dying 

With a little patience ”’ 


At the centre of it we can still see, as we saw then, the 
Crucifixion. But now it is symbolical rather than historical. 
The ‘‘ sweaty faces ’’ belong to a larger mob than the Jews 
and Romans who “‘ came out with swords and staves to 
take Him.’’ The gardens, bound by frosty silence, are 
world-scattered. The agony in a stony place is more 
than the triumph of obedience in Gethsemane; it is the 
trial of endurance in the Waste Land. The prison and the 
palace are not localised in Jerusalem. Even he who is 
now dead is not Jesus alone, but also the Dead Knight and 
the slain Vegetation God, Tammuz and Osiris and Adonis 
and Orpheus; and the strange mystic character in “‘ the \ 
wicked pack of cards,’’ ‘‘ The Hanged Man ”’ of the Tarots. | 
He is the greatest and eternal renunciation of the flesh by 
which alone life can come, the stupendous paradox of 
salvation by loss alone. 

This specific identification of Jesus with the gods of the 
mystery cults is not merely a synthesis elicited from 
the modern study of comparative religion, but the key 
to the connection between the Fertility Ritual and the 
Grail Romance. And although the sect of early Christian 
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Gnostics which emphasised this identification was dis- 
countenanced as heretical, their teaching enhances the 
greatness of the Crucified One. For so the centre of 
Christian belief becomes also the centre of world belief. 
Jesus is truly “ the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world.” 

In her chapter devoted to these matters, Miss Weston 
quotes Mr. G. R. S. Mead’s excellent summary: ‘‘ The 
claim of these Gnostics was practically that Christianity, 
or rather the Good News of the Christ, was precisely the 
consummation of the inner doctrine of the Mystery- 
institutions of all the nations.’’ Or, as the famous 
““ Naassene Document ”’ (which is the basis of our know- 
ledge of the sect) has it, ‘‘the True Gate is Jesus the 
Blessed.” 

Thus the teaching of the cults is seen to culminate in the 
Crucifixion. Already, in pre-Christian times, the crude 
“sympathetic ’’ folk-lore had been used as a vehicle for 
conveying the highest ethical and religious truths: the 
Attis legend had been so used by the Neo-Platonists ; the 
Grail legend was to continue the process. ‘‘ The Exoteric 
side of the cult,’”’ says Miss Weston,‘‘ gives us the Human, 
the Folk-lore elements—the Suffering King; the Waste 
Land ; the effect upon the Folk; the task that lies before 
the hero; the group of Grail symbols. The Esoteric side 
provides us with the Mystic Meal, the Food of Life, con- 
nected in some mysterious way with a Vessel which is the 
centre of the combination bearing a well-known ‘ genera- 
tive’ significance; a double initiation into the source of 
the lower and higher spheres of Life ; the ultimate proof of 
the successful issue of the final test in the restoration of 
the King.” 

Restoration is not yet. It is still the country of Bella- 
donna, ‘‘ Lady of the rocks.” 


** Here is no water but only rock, 
Rock and no water and the sandy road 
The road winding above among the mountains 
Which are mountains of rock without water.” 


This agony of thirst becomes so unendurable that even the 
water-dripping song ’”’ of the hermit-thrush would be a 
relief 
“‘ If there were water 

And no rock 

If there were rock 

And also water 

And water 

A spring 

Apool among the rock 

If there were the sound of water only 

Not the cicada 

And dry grass signing 

But sound of water over a rock 

Where the hermit-thrush sings in the pine trees 

Drip drop drip drop drop drop drop, 

But there is no water,” 


and fever takes the brain. It is the moment of mirage. 

In an account of one of the Antarctic expeditions, Eliot 
tells us that he read “‘ that the party of explorers, at the 
extremity of their strength, had the constant delusion that 
there was one more member than could actually be counted.”’ 
This story combined with the panting vision of the Resur- 
rected One appearing to the two disciples on the road to 
Emmaus, becomes 


“* Who is the third who walks always beside you ? 
When I count, there are only you and I together 
But when I look ahead up the white road 
There is always another one walking beside you 
Gliding wrapt in a brown mantle, hooded 
I do not know whether a man or a woman 
—But who is that on the other side of you?” 


and with the chaotic inconsequence of a phantasmagoria, 
the hooded figure brings to mind the hooded barbarian 
hordes mustering on the drought-cracked plains of a 
geographically located waste land, awaiting the overthrow 
of our Western culture : 


What is that sound high in the air 

Murmur of maternal lamentation, 

Who are those hooded hordes swarming 

Over endless plains, stumbling in cracked earth 
Ringed by the flat horizon only 
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What is the city over the mountains 

Cracks and reforms and bursts in the violet air, 
Falling towers, 

Jerusalem, Athens, Alexandria, 

Vienna, London, 

Unreal.”’ 


The word “ unreal ’’ recalls two earlier glimpses of London 
in the first and third sections—the ‘‘ unreal city’ first 
“under the brown fog of a winter dawn,”’ then “ under 
the brown fog of a winter noon.’’ Now, in the fifth, it is 
night, insane with dreams : 


“A woman drew her long black hair out tight 
And fiddled whisper music on those strings, 
And bats with baby faces in the violet light 
Whistled, and beat their wings 
And crawled head downward down a blackened wall 
And upside down in air were towers 
Tolling reminiscent bells, that kept the hours 


And voices singing out of empty cisterns and exhausted 
wells.” 


Only the allusive reminiscence of Saint Mary Woolnoth 
connects the city with the land round the Chapel Perilous : 


“In this decayed hole among the mountains 
In the faint moonlight.” 


At the goal of the quest all the forces of evil gather to make 
one last effort to deter the Knight. They assail his reason, 
so that he fears madness. He is haunted by ghosts and 
ghouls; the smell of death and dread of ultimate and 
nameless horror. Worst of all, a hideous suspicion that 
the Chapel itself is a delusion : 

*‘ There is the empty chapel, only the wind’s home. 


It has no windows, and the door swings, 
Dry bones can harm no one.”’ 


But, in the desolation there is the cry of the herald of dawn : 


** Only a cock stood on the rooftree 
Co co rico co co rico, 
In a flash of lightning.” 


And the Quest ends : 


a damp gust 
Bringing rain.” 

The second part of the section which contains the 
message of the thunder is retrospective in point of time. 
The rain is still awaited, for the echo in the mountains is 
only the ‘‘ dry sterile thunder without rain.”” Over the 
Himalayas the black clouds are gathering, but the Ganges 
is not at the flood, and the leaves are limp with thirst, 
while 


‘* The jungle crouched, humped in silence, 
Then spoke the thunder.”’ 


A simple onomatopoetic representation of the noise of 
thunder is DADADA and round this is woven an Indian 
legend of great antiquity. It tells how the sons of the 
Supreme Lord of Creation (Prajapati) went to dwell as 
novices with their Father. They were divided into three 
orders, Gods, Men and Angels (Azuri). When the time of 
their novitiate was over, the Gods said: ‘‘ Speak to us, O 
Lord.”” The Supreme Lord of Creation uttered the one 
syllable—‘‘ DA,” and demanded if they had understood 
its meaning aright. They answered, ‘‘ We have understood. 
You say to us ‘ DAmyata’ (‘control’).’’ In the same way 
the Men asked him, were answered likewise and under- 
stood by it ‘‘ DAtta’”’ (‘‘ Give! ”’). And the Angels, asking 
and being answered, knew that for them it was ‘‘ DAyad- 
hvam”’ (‘‘Sympathise!’’). This is the threefold message 
of the Supreme Lord of Creation when his voice is heard in 
the thunder. 

First the human duty : 

“DA 
Datta ; what have we given ? 
My friend, blood shaking my heart, 
The awful daring of a moment’s surrender 
Which an age of prudence can never retract 
By this, and this only, we have existed 
Which is not to be found in our obituaries _ 
Or in memories draped by the beneficent spider 
Or under seals broken by the lean solicitor 
In our empty reoms.” 
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The only “‘ difficult ” line here—‘‘ memories draped by the 
beneficent spider ’’—is explained by a reference to Webster’s 
““. . . ere the spider make a thin curtain for your epitaphs.”” 
The general purport of the passage is clear enough. To 
exist only by virtue of surrender is the first condition of 
man’s life. That “‘ awful daring”’ is his supreme act. 
For only by submitting his will to the greater Will can he 
live at all. We are back at the Inferno, again, shuddering 
to see the vast, aimless crowd, scorned by both Heaven 
and Hell, who are lost because they dared not lose them- 
selves. ‘‘ He that seeketh his life . . .” 

If the human duty of self-giving is sufficiently hard, the 
angelic duty of sympathetic self-projection would seem, 
for most men, impossible : 


DA 
Dayadhvam : I have heard the key 
Turn in the door once and turn once only 
We think of the key, each in his prison 
Thinking of the key, each confirms a prison 
Only at nightfall, ethereal rumours 
Revive for a moment a broken Coriolanus.”’ 


The inevitable isolation of the individual has burdened the 
songs of all the poets. Indeed the theme has been over- 
sung to an extent which makes it suspect of being a stock 
“‘ poetic ’’ pose. So Eliot, in a note, calls in a philosopher’s 
prose statement to redress the balance. ‘‘ My external 
sensations,” writes F. H. Bradley in ‘‘ Appearance and 
Reality,’’ are no less private to myself than are my thoughts 
or my feelings. In either case my experience falls within 
my own circle, a circle closed on the outside; and, with all 
its elements alike, every sphere is opaque to the others 
which surround it. . . . In brief, regarded as an existence 
which appears in a soul, the whole world for each is peculiar 
and private to that soul.” 

How, then, if the circle is ‘‘ closed on the outside ”’ is 
sympathy possible ? Must we rely solely on those other- 
worldly ‘‘ ethereal rumours ’’ to revive us in our miserable 
isolation, leaving the angelic duty to the angels? It seems 
so. Yetthereisa hint of escape, when we read the ‘‘ Dayad- 
hvam”’ passage in conjunction‘ with the ‘‘ Datta.” If we 
have truly surrendered, we shall be less obsessed with 
self. It is by thinking of the key that each confirms his 
prison, 

Finally the divine duty : 

DA 
Damyata: The boat responded 
Gaily, to the hand expert with sail and oar 
The sea was calm, your heart would have responded 
Gaily, when invited, beating obedient 
To controlling hands.” 


By self-surrender and by sympathy, we gain the right to 
control others. But on no other terms. And for the 
Majority of us, to ape divinity is dangerous, since we 
cannot fulfil even the human duty. Control for us must 
mean only self-control. 

The lines convey this message by very simple means— 
by using the imagery of the boat and the sea to recall the 
selfish passion of Tristan and Isolde (in the first section), 
followed by the implied renunciation of the “ would have.” ' 
At, the same time, the reference to the legend itself makes 
it clear that renunciation is not an end in itself. Control 
of the’ means of life is still the highest privilege—when we 
are fit for it. That, too, is the Secret of the Grail. 

The close of the poem is a recapitulation of the whole : 


“‘T sat upon the shore 
Fishing, with the arid plain behind me. 
Shall I at least set my lands in order ? 
London Bridge is falling down falling down falling down. 
Poi s’ascose nel foco che gli affina 
pone fiam ceu chelidon—O swallow swallow 
e Prince d’ Aquitaine a la tour abolie. 

These fragments I have shored against my ruins, 
Why then Ile fit you. Hieronymo’s mad againe. 
Datta. Dayadhvam. Damyata. 

Shantih shantih shantih.”’ 


The last line of Cante XXVI. of Dante’s ‘‘ Purgatorio ” 
—‘ Poi s’ascose nel foco che gli afna’’ (‘‘ Then he dived 
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back into that fire which refines them ”’)—is pregnant with 


associations. Historically, in introducing Arnaut Daniel, 
greatest of the Troubadours, friend of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, it evokes that magnificent Provengal civilisation and 
the singers who bequeathed the Romance legends to the 
modern world. Symbolically it gives, at last, a Christian 
interpretation to the element of fire, and at the same time 
epitomises the poem by reminding us of the penitential 
suffering of the Lustful. Poetically, it recalls those 
Provengal verses which recur so often in Eliot’s work : 


** Ara vos prec, per aquella valor 
que vos guida al som de l’escalina, 
sovegna vos a temps de ma dolor.” 


(“ And so I pray you, by that Virtue which leads you to 
the summit of the stairway, remember, in due time, my 
pain.”) 

The next quotation is from the ‘ Pervigilium Veneris,” 
the strange, exquisite “‘ The Eve of St. Venus”’ which is 
the link between classical and medieval literature, ‘‘ the 
earliest known poem belonging in spirit to the literature 
of the Middle Ages.’ Its continual refrain ‘“‘ To-morrow 
shall be love for the loveless and for the lover to- 
morrow shall be love,” the atmosphere of mysterious 
excitement which preludes the reawakening of life make 
if of all spring songs the loveliest. Walter Pater, in his 
reconstruction of the manner of its writing, has described 
it as “‘ a kind of nuptial hymn, which, taking its start from 
the thought of nature as the universal mother, celebrated 
the preliminary pairing and mating together of all fresh 
things, in the hot and genial springtime—the immemorial 
nuptials of the soul of the spring itself and the brown 
earth.” And, though its authorship is unknown, for most 
of us it can have been written only as Pater has described 
it in ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean’’—by the dying Flavian 
“‘tremulously dictating one stanza more ”’ as the haunting 
refrain 


“ Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, 
Quique amavit cras amet.” 


comes floating through the window from the throats of 
the strong young men. 

Eliot’s use of it by quotation refers us again to the myth 
of the nightingale, though this time not to Philomela 
herself, but to her sister, Procne—‘‘ Quam fiam ceu chelidon 
—‘‘ When shall I be as the swallow?’’ The complete 
stanza runs: ‘‘ The maid of Tereus sings under the shade 
of the poplar, so that you would think tunes of love came 
trilling from her mouth and not a sister’s complaint of a 
barbarous lord. She sings, we are dumb. When is my 
spring coming ? What shall I be as the swallow, that I 
may cease to be voiceless ?’’ ‘‘O swallow, swallow 
bird of spring, and also, in Christian tradition, the bird of 
consolation which hovered over the Cross crying ‘‘ Console ! 
Console!’’ ‘‘ When is my spring coming ? ”’ 

But the line from Gérard de Nerval’s sonnet ‘‘ El Desdi- 
chado ”’ denies consolation : 


** Je suis le ténébreux—le veuf—l’inconsolé, 
Le prince d’ Aquitaine 4 la tour abolie : 
Ma seule étoile est morte—et mon luth constellé 
Porte le soleil noir de la mélancolie.”’ 


Here, by association, we are again among the Troubadours 
(Gérard de Nerval’s sonnet was suggested by ‘‘ The Dis- 
inherited Knight ’’ of Scott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe,’”’ and the appella- 
tion ‘‘ prince d’Aquitaine ’’ is primarily associated in most 
minds with Coeur de Lion) ; we are at the Dark Tower in 
the Waste Land not far from the Chapel Perilous ; we are 
gazing at the most sinister card in the Tarot pack, “‘ The 
Tower struck by Lightning.” 

The madness of Hieronymo revenging his murdered son 
in Kyd’s ‘‘ Spanish Tragedy ”’ recalls the hullacinatory 
episodes of the poem which themselves are concentrated 
round the entrance to the Chapel Perilous. Then after 
the threefold message of the thunder, is the threefold 
benediction—“‘ Shantih shantih shantih,’’ the formal 
ending to an Upanishad, of which ‘‘ The Peace which 
passeth understanding ” is but a feeble translation. 
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Verse 


THE BOOKMAN 


THE DEAD 


O what dark corners in our rooms! 
Gleam from the depth of graven glooms 
Shoulders, and shining hair that goes 
Into the darkness, like the rose 
Blanching her dusk. What aguish faces 
Hungering after lost embraces, 

Untasted fruit of lonely longing 
Midnight’s last quietude bewronging. 
What throwing up of wasted hands, 
Racked by wild throbbings, vain demands 
Aquiver upon thin finger-tip ! 

What eyes, what candled fears that slip 
Out of the heavy dark, and glimmer 
Upon the twilight! Eyes are dimmer 
Inhabitants of broadest noon 

Than such mad dwellers in sick swoon. 


What Melancholy ponders close 

Where the wan vision droops, or blows 
Light airs around the drowsy heart, 

Till, in the vesper-glow apart, 

My earth-bound creature changes to 

A bending tree, where once passed through 
In lovely white, a mother, seen 

Immortal ’mid unfading green. 

Or to one river sweet with Spring 

And certain wild-birds’ carolling, 

In quaint particular eddies flowing, 

All for a certain fixed thought’s knowing 
That here a tiny son in death 

Mixed with the weir’s his own weak breath. 


Ah, vanish, burning silence! speech 
Where the vague arms of anguish reach ! 
Let the dead weep their helpless tears 
Through dumb, inefficacious years ! 
Where is my mournful pilgrim-pain 

Will esquire happiness again, 

Nor go where utmost grief is left 

Of sleep, of dreams, of tears, bereft ? 


Nay, still such pining woodland cry, 
Poisoned by caging misery ! 
Sight is not touch—brief interval, 
Yet the most bitter space of all, 
Where watch, once vigilant, never ceases, 
Like seas round ghostly precipices 
That fold their wistful waves for ever 
On the cold silver sands that sever 
Salt rivulet from echoing sea. 

O agony! O agony! 
How shall the summer-mantled queen 
Shed in this dark her pitying green ? 
How shall these golden waters spread 
Their veils in this dark ocean-head ? 


And are the dead unhappier 

Than we in shadowy rooms who stir 
Such cloudy embers? Are those eyes 
More stedfast-terrible and wise 

In the dim pageantry that bleeds 
With unappeased spirit-needs, 

Than in my numbed onlooker’s state, 
Repining Melancholy’s mate, 

Whose mother dies before him, as 
Drear imagery in his mind’s glass 

Of the small sufferer still fleets on ? 


Sometimes, I dream, the beauty, drawn 
From the coiled liquid cruelty, 
Horror is wrought of memory, 


And like a sun-warmed serpent broods. 
Then birds die in the ancient woods; 

The little thrush falls, and his mate 
Knows only she is desolate. 

Ah! when that pit-pat childish tread 
Stifles his heart, his thoughts are fled 
Where brightness stole his loved one’s youth. 
Now where is hate and where is ruth ? 
Deep loathing, now, and Lethe, twine, 

In the slow quaffing of that wine, 

Sad, sharp with keenest ecstacy, 

Where mirthful looks and gestures fly 
Over his wakeful spirit’s rim, 

And winged come those dear words to him 
Which least unfevered he can bear. 


Yet some have said that they can hear 
(Enone singing to the moon, 

And all our dead. And at mid-noon, 
Beside a fringe of tide-stirred weeds, 
I’ve heard a lulling sound that breeds 
A thoughtless solace, like the sea’s, 
Calm in its weaving silences. 


O agony! O agony! 

Love lives and dies in fantasy. 

Our dead see never a floating moon ! 
I know not whether theirs is noon, 
Or sun-rising, or emptiness, 

Oblivion or blessedness. 

Now past my view the gloom extends, 
Where fear is deep and hoping ends. 
And Melancholy weeps, and bends 
His head from prayerful reverie, 

As men do when their children die. 


ARTHUR BALL. 


A TREELESS LAND 


Hidden in a treeless land, my soul 
Asked the stark air and sullen ground 
Why they in enmity held apart 

And let no green between them start. 


We do not lack, they said, but you: 
Our benediction’s in your eyes. 

Our barrenness waits on the flame 
You vessel; ‘tis yours to reclaim. 


No words, no other word. They lay 
All stone and thorn and level waste. 
Oh, news of kindling, I cried, 

Lest it be said, He ashen died. 


Still they unanswering, and I lay 
Below despair. And then I knew 
Despair, and, struggling, came aware 
Of ghostly branches in the air. 


Earth dared with tall peninsulas 
Again, the oceanic blue. 

On the coastline of each tree 
Dashed the West wind fitfully. 


Her darkness surged up into light, 
Her weariness was winged, she dreamt, 
And the air fulfilled her dream 

To the smallest twig and gleam. 


° JoHN MANN. 
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WILLIAM PLOMER 


One of the surest tests of whether a man is an original 
writer is to see if he can be labelled while his work is in 
full blast. It is a question of time. If a man is behind 
his time, his work is born labelled; if of his time, or in 
front of it, the suitable label will scarcely have been invented 
—that is, if he is doing work which he intends shall outlast 
the moment. 

Few people are in front of their time, and not many are 
of it. William Plomer is of it, and evades labels. You 
can of course label his individual works with trite adjec- 
tives; say that they are questioning, or spare, or satirical, 
or clear, or promising, but that 
is not enough. The truth 
is elusive. The only certain 
quickly detectable thing is his 
craftsmanship. 

Many people will be in process 
of remembering, recovering from 
or obliterating the impression 
of ‘‘ The Case is Altered ”’ (7s. 6d. 
net; Hogarth Press)—a novel 
by William Plomer which 
happened to be the Book 
Society’s choice for July. It 
was a remarkable choice and 
a courageous one, for the book 
is, in its cumulative effect, 
devastating. It has many 
qualities to commend it. It 
is well shaped, for one thing, 
which so many novels are not. 
Its prose is plain, unpretentious 
and right. It is a blend of 
realism and what, for want of 
a better word, can be called 
symbolism; that is to say, 
many of its characters are not 
merely people who one might 
expect to come across in an 
excursion train to Bognor, but 
who are typical of the move- 
ment and decays of the time we live in. They are not 
‘“‘ pure’ characters. That is no blemish. It is a quality 
of which the characters in ‘ Vanity Fair’ partake and; 
in a more modern book of importance, of ‘‘ Point Countet 
Point.”’ 

William Plomer is three things. He is a poet, a writer 
of fiction and a critic. His criticism is fugitive, but his 
poems are important, and anyone who is in the least 
interested in young poets who have something to express 
should read his book, ‘‘ Notes for Poems,” and, if they like 
the taste, proceed to ‘‘ The Family Tree ’’ and ‘“‘ The Five- 
fold Screen.’’ He has published two books of stories, 
IT Speak of Africa’ and Paper Houses,’’ and two other 
novels, Turbott Wolfe ’’ and ‘‘ Sado.’”’ <A reader who is 
disturbed by ‘‘ The Case is Altered ’’ would be wise to pro- 
ceed at once to “‘ Sado,”’ which will disturb him in a different 
way. In it he will find little violence, an austere beauty 
and melancholy, and an unfamiliar atmosphere—that of 
Japan—which is also the background of ‘‘ Paper Houses.”’ 

““Sado’”’ is a more harmonious composition than ‘“‘ The 
Case is Altered.” It is not so important as its successor, 


William Plomer. 
Portrait by Howard Coster. 
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but it is more pleasurable, and it will—or it should—give 
a reader a taste for reading Plomer in his entirety. Plomer 
is excellent to read as an author, for two very good reasons. 
He is an example of a young and active craftsman in medias 
ves; secondly, his fiction has a pleasing formalism in 
subject. 


It divides naturally into— 
““Turbott Wolfe’: novel 
“I Speak of Africa ’”’: stories 


““Sado’”’: novel 
“* Paper Houses ”’ : 


Africa 
) a 
stories Japan 


with his verse as a running 
commentary. One may hope 
that this formalism will be 
continued by a book of English 
stories, this being complemen- 
tary to ‘‘ The Case is Altered.” 
Greece is also a country he 
knows well, as readers of a 
recent issue of “Life and 
Letters may recall. 

It is not altogether trivial 
to set forth the arrangement 
of William Plomer’s work, since 
it is so clearly intentioned, 
and since he writes to last. 
One of his most marked 
characteristics is his ability 
to observe with understanding 
countries and peoples to 
which he is not native. As a 
South African, an understand- 
ing of that country could be 
assumed ; but his ability to 
remain himself and yet to 
transfer his receptivity else- 
where is proved first by his 
Japanese stories, and now 
by Case is Altered,’ 
which is an utterly English book. It is not England 
seen from outside superficially, but a fully apprehended 
England. 

It is an advantage for fiction to be written by a poet,’ 
for if there is one quality a poet is certain to possess, it is | 
reflection. That, a fastidious use of words and an intensity | 
of feeling, is his armoury. Fiction needs observation and, 
a sense of life, and these qualities, combined with those of; 
poetry, should make for first-rate or at the very least; 
existing work. William Plomer is as thoroughly equipped 
as any writer of his age. He is emphatically ‘‘ post-War ”’. 
in outlook, and he should be read with scrupulous care by 
anyone to whom the discovery of good work and the 
fashioning of a craftsman are still an excitement. Above’ 
all Plomer is an athletic writer. He is not interested in, 
sensation or solely in immediate effect, but he is supple and; 
sure. He demands to be read cumulatively, as a good | 
habit. For that reason he is particularly fortunate in his 
publishers, who have made all his books pleasurable to eye 
and hand. 
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THE LATER SEVENTEENTH CENTURY GARDENING BOOKS 


During the troublous years of the Civil Wars there was 
scant time for the “ retired leisure’’ of gardens. But at 
least one of the great Parliamentarian generals was an 
enthusiastic flower lover—General Lambert. He was lord 
of the manor of Wimbledon and his garden was noted for 
tulips and gilliflowers. In a pack of satirical playing 
cards published during the Commonwealth, the eight of 
hearts is depicted with a full-length “ portrait’ of him, 
holding in his right hand a tulip and beneath ‘“‘ Lambert 
Kt. of ye Golden Tulip.” 

Under the Commonwealth regime however considerable 
attention was given to the utilitarian side of gardening, 
notably orchards. Amongst the many names associated 
with this movement that of the Oxford nurseryman, Ralph 
Austen, is of paramount importance. A contemporary, 
Anthony Lawrence,* wrote of him : 


“He hath by his labours and experiments, done more good 
for Oxford and thence for England than is yet done by many 
gaudy Gallants, who spend more in a day than this honest 
Nurseryman can spare in a year.” 


Austen’s best known book, ‘‘ A Treatise of Fruit-Trees ”’ 
(1653), was written with the avowed object of encouraging 
fruit-growing in England. It is interesting to remember 
that as early as 1601, John Taverner, in his ‘‘ Certaine 
Experiments,’’ advocated that all hedgerows in this country 
should be planted with fruit trees, and he added the sensible 
suggestion that if anyone picked the fruit merely to satisfy 
his own hunger he should go unpunished, but that if he 
carried it away he should be dealt with as a thief. Long 
before the publication of Austen’s book, however, the 
Worcestershire and Herefordshire orchards were famed, 
and Austen emphasises that if those who pretended that 
the north parts of England were too cold would attend 
to their fruit trees as diligently as the west country folk, 
they would have as fine fruit. Like Lawson, Austen 
counsels liberality as the best means of ‘‘ defending ”’ an 
orchard. 

“* Above all, let those that have much fruit spare a part to 
them that have but little or none of their own, and be no 
niggards but liberate to their neighbours; and this bounty 


will bring a double blessing, first from God, to increase the 
fruits; secondly from men, not to diminish them.”’ 


And in another passage : 


“* Oh how sweet and pleasant is the fruit of those trees which 
a man hath planted and ordered with his owne hand, to 


* “‘ Nurseries, Orchards, Profitable Gardens, and Vineyards 
Encouraged. . . . In several letters . . . the first letter from 
Anthony Lawrence. 1677.” 


HAS 
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Plan of Wilton Garden. 
From “ Wilton Garden,” by Isaac de Cans. 
(There are only two known copies of this book). 
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gather it and largely and freely to bestow and distribute it 
among his kindred and friends.” 


The first part of Austen’s book is eminently practical, 
but the second part, *‘ The Spiritual Use of an Orchard of 
Fruit Trees,’ according to Anthony & Wood, damaged the 
sale of the book, “ being all divinity and nothing therein 
of the practice part of gardening many refused to buy it.” 
This statement seems exaggerated, for subsequent editiors 
of the whole book appeared in 1662 and 1667, and “ The 
Spiritual Use of an Orchard ”’ was reprinted separately in 
1847. Certainly to modern readers the most attractive 
part of Austen’s book is the chapter entitled “The Pleasures 
of an Orchard.’”’ In this he writes with naive charm of 
the appeal an orchard makes to all the five senses—the 
song of the birds, the “ soft and gentle aires ” of the wind 
moving the boughs, and the leaves, the cool touch of the 
leaves, and fruits, the pleasure of beholding the ‘‘decent 
formes ’’ of the trees, ‘‘ the well compos’d allies, walkes, 
seats and arbours,’”’ the delicate colours of the leaves, 
blossoms and fruits. 


“Is it not a pleasant sight to behold a multitude of trees 
round about; bespangled and gorgeously apparelled with 
greene leaves, bloomes and goodly fruits, as with a rich robe 
of imbroidered work, or as hanging with some pretious and 
costly jewels or pearls, the boughs laden and burdened bowing 
down to you and freely offering their ripe fruits ? ”’ 


Then the pleasure to the sense of smell in the ‘“‘ most 
precious and pleasant odor ”’ of the blossoms “ perfuming 
the ayre throughout all the orchard,’”’ and the sense of 
taste enjoying not only the fruits themselves but “ dainties 
made from them.” 


“ There is a rejoycing in earthly blessing which God allowes 
to us Deut. xxvi. 11. Thou shalt rejoyce in every good thing, 
which the Lord thy God shall blesse thee in all thy increase, 
and in all the workes of thy handes, therefore thou shalt 
surely rejoyce; And when our waies please God he saies : 
Goe eat thy bread with joy and drink thy wine with a merry 
heart.”’ 


Austen’s other book, “‘ A Dialogue between the Husband- 
man and Fruit-Trees ’’ (1676), is excessively rare. Several 
of the early gardening books were written in dialogue form, 
the most noted being Bullein’s ‘‘ Bulwarke of Defence ” 
and “‘ The Solitary Gardener ”’ (1706), but Austen’s volume 
is the only one in which the plants (in this case fruit 
trees) take their share. The dialogue is between the 
““Husbandman” and the “ Fruit-Trees,’ and begins 
with an inquiry from the former as to what language 
the trees speak. The dialogue is delightful, but there 

is only space to quote one paragraph : 


| 


“* Fruit Trees. Many people (of all sorts) come from 
time to time and walk among us, and look upon us, and 
commend us for brave handsome Trees, lovely and beau- 
tiful especially when we are in our Gallantries ; full of 
beautifull blossomes and pleasant wholesome Fruites ; 
and some greedily pluck us and tear us, and sometimes 
break off some of our Branches to get our Fruits; and 
so go their waies ; But speak never a word to us. neither 
do they understand what we say to them.” 


During Charles II’s reign the minor gardening 
writers, delightful though they are, are eclipsed by the 
great name of John Evelyn. His translation of De 


mom la Quintinye’s notable work of kitchen gardens (De 


la Quintinye was head of Louis XIV’s kitchen garden), 
his ‘‘ French Gardiner,”’ his ‘‘ Kalendarium Hortense,”’ 
are familiar to all. 

But Evelyn’s great work, “‘ Elysium Brittanicum,” 
was, so far as is known, never finished. Parts of it 
are among the MSS. at Wotton, two parts were pub- 
lished, ‘‘ Acetaria ; a Discourse of Sallets”’ (intended 
for Chapter XX of Book II) and “ Kalendarium 
Hortense,’”’ and Sir Thomas Browne’s tract “ Of 
garlands and coronary or garland plants,’’ was 
intended to be a contribution to the chapter en- 
titled: ‘‘Of the coronary garden.” Sir Thomas 
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Browne’s ‘‘ Observations on Grafting’’ may possibly 
also have been written for inclusion in ‘‘ Elysium Brit- 
tanicum.’”’ We know from Evelyn himself that nearly 
half the book was completed, but the whole MS. has 
never yet been found. On January 28th, 1657-58, Evelyn 
stated in a letter to Dr. Browne: 


“ And now to shew you how farr Iam advanced 
in my worke, though I have drawne it in loose 
sheetes, almost every chapter rudely, yet I cannot | 
say to have finished any thing tollerably farther y 
than chapter XI lib. 2 and those which are so Ff 
completed are yet so written that I can at pleasure 
inserte whatsoever shall come to hand to obelize, 
correct and adorne it. That chapt. of the history 
of gardens being the 7th of the last booke, is in 
a manner finished by itselfe, and if it be not over 
tedious, I think it well extreamely gratifie the 
reader ; for I do comprehend them as universally 
as the chapter will beare it; and yet am as par- 
ticular in the descriptions as possible, because I not 
only pretend them for pompous and ostentatious 
examples, but would render them usefull to our 
travellers which shall goe abroad, and where I 
have observed so many particularities as, haply, 
others descend not to,” 


j 


in 


As Mr. Sieveking pointed out long ago* the 
plan of Evelyn’s book is a magnificent torso, 
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collection of tulips, to his daughter Minerva (Gilbert’s wife). 
Gilbert, in the second edition of his book, gives a plan for 
a tulip garden divided into fifty square beds. 

Leonard Meager’s books have a quiet charm of their 
own. His ‘English Gardener’’ (1670) went through 


[London for 


ihe new Art of Gardening, with 4 
As 


TANT 


the Gardeners’ Almanach.. 


Welrme at thes coyane Jtar in Cornhill. . 


and it was perhaps inspired by Bacon. All that 

has been preserved for posterity (apart from 

the published parts mentioned above) are the 

chapter headings of a book which would assuredly 
have ranked with the famous ‘“ Sylva.’’ In studying 
“ The Plan of a Royal Garden,” one’s imagination runs riot. 
Think of a chapter by John Evelyn ‘‘ On the Hortulan Study 
and of a Library, Authors and Books assistant to it.’ Or 
“Of Hortulan Entertainments, Natural, Divine, Moral and 
Political ; with divers Historical Passages and Solemnities, 
to shew the Riches, Beauty, Wonder, Plenty, Delight and 
Universal Use of Gardens.’’ How would he have treated 
the subject “‘ Of Paradise,’’ and ‘“‘ Of the most Famous 
Gardens in the World, Ancient and Modern,’’ or ‘“ Of 
Garden Burial.” In his letter to Dr. Browne, Evelyn 
gives the pathetic reason why he had been so hindered in 
completing his work: ‘‘ The long sicknesse of my only 
sonn, now five moneths afflicted with a double quartan and 
but five years old.” 

It is interesting to note that whereas large gardens were 
being altered in imitation of the new French style, most 
of the gardening books of this period were written for 
owners of moderate-sized gardens, and give us charming 
glimpses into typical small pleasaunces of the period. Rea, 
in his ‘‘ Flora, Ceres and Pomona” (1665) suggests that 
eighty square yards for fruit and thirty square yards for 
flowers is a suitable size for a nobleman, and for a *‘ private 
gentleman,” forty square yards for fruit and twenty for 
flowérs. Rea was one of the great tulip enthusiasts (tulips 
were still.a cult), and it is therefore not surprising to find 
he regarded a summer-house as being not merely “ for 
delight and entertainment,’’ but as a useful place for 
drying tulip bulbs! Rea’s son-in-law, Samuel Gilbert 
(author of the ‘‘ Florist’s Vade-Mecum ’’) describes Rea as 
“the best florist of his time,’’ and of his collection of 
tulips he says: ‘‘ He had the largest collection of any 
man in England, some of which I lost by being beyond sea 
at his death.”’ Rea left everything, including his valuable 

* “Sir William Temple upon the Gardens of Epicurus with 


other Seventeenth Century Garden Essays.”” Introduction by 
A. F. Sieveking, F.S.A. 


Small late Seventeenth Century Garden: 
From Leonard Meager’s “ New Art of Gardening ’’(1697). 


twelve editions, and his ‘‘ New Art of Gardening ”’ (1697) 
is an equally attractive book. In the latter he gives a 
plan of a formal garden of the period, both the flower and 
kitchen gardens being divided into several enclosures. 


IN THOSE DAYS : 


Book Topics a generation ago 
(From ‘‘ THE BooKMAN,” SEPTEMBER, 1897) 


Mr. Stanley J. Weyman’s new book, to be published in 
the early spring of next year, will be his novel, ‘‘ Shrews- 
bury,’”’ now running serially in the Idler, and not a volume 
of stories, as was announced some little time ago. 


Admirers of Marie Corelli will look forward to the publica- 
tion of the “‘ Marie Corelli Birthday Book,”’ which is being 
handsomely got out at 3s. 6d. and 6s. This book will 
contain the first portrait of Marie Corelli which has ap- 
peared. The publishers, Messrs. Hutchinson, have found 
her most reluctant to break through her rule of allowing 
no portrait of herself to appear anywhere. Miss Corelli 
recognised however that for a birthday book a portrait 
was almost necessary. The book will be illustrated by 
twelve full-page drawings of Miss Corelli’s heroines. 


Among the novels in Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson’s list 
are Mr. H. G. Wells’s new romance, “ The Invisible Man,”’ 
“The Raid of the Detrimental,’’ by the Earl of Dysart, 
“‘ The Skipper’s Wooing,” by Mr. W. W. Jacobs, and “‘ The 
Iron Cross,” by Mr. R. H. Sherard. The same firm will 
publish ‘‘ In Joyful Russia,” by Mr. J. A. Logan—a work 
dealing with the brighter aspects of Russian life. 


~ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ANGLO-PARISIAN BIBLIOPHILE 


II—GEORGE MOORE IN PARIS 
By George Frederic Lees 


A few years ago there came to light in a certain box on 
the quay-sides, quite close to the Pont Royal, a copy of 
that exceedingly rare play ‘“‘ Martin Luther,’ which George 
Moore wrote in collaboration with Bernard Lopez in his 
nonage. Side by side with it was an annotated copy of the 
same author’s ‘“‘ Spring Days.’’ The ‘ Martin Luther ”’ 
contained an autograph dedication to two ladies. This 
remarkable find was not my own, but was made by my son, 
who is also an enthusiastic collector. Now, some months 
later and in the same box, but without knowing exactly 
where my son’s discovery had been made, my eye and 
hand encountered a copy of George Moore’s “ Pagan 
Poems.” Is this another proof of my clairvoyant faculty ? 

“Pagan Poems”’ is probably the rarest of all George 
Moore’s early books. Published in 1881 by Newman & 
Co., it was (say the bibliographers) partly suppressed by 
the author. Some of the few copies which have come to 
light are without title papes and support this theory. 
Consequently, whenever “‘ Pagan Poems’ has come into 
the market it has fetched very high prices—and especially 
when the title pages are not missing, or the copies are 
autographed by the author. Mr. Danielsen, in his bibli- 
ography of Moore’s works, says that the value of an ordinary 
copy (that is one without a dedication) is £60, and probably 
more. In 1919 an autographed copy and a letter from the 
author fetched {115 at auction. My own copy passed 
into the hands of Dr. Rosenbach at close upon {100 and 
probably cost some American collector double that amount. 
The price I paid for it on the quays in Paris was about a 
shilling ! 

In his ‘‘ Apologia pro scriptis meis,’’ published in the 
Fortnightly Review for October, 1922, George Moore makes 
only a passing reference to ‘‘ Martin Luther ’’ and “‘ Pagan 
Poems,” the proofs of which were in his pocket when, at 
the beginning of 1880, he left France to return to England. 
He was then living in the Rue de la Tour des Dames, and, 
as we can read in his ‘‘ Confessions of a Young Man,”’ had 
so entered into Parisian life that he had almost become a 
Frenchman. We are told much in that delightful book of 
reminiscences, but manifestly he did not confess all. If 
we would complete the picture of the great writer as he 
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was in his salad age we must go either to dedications or 
to the recollections of such old friends as Jacques Blanche. 
That was almost George Moore’s own advice to me as far 
back as January, 1896, when he sent me a somewhat 
belated reply to a letter, in which I asked him for informa- 
tion regarding certain work he had then in hand. 

“You ask me for information about myself,’’ wrote 
Moore, after saying that he had had an accident whilst 
out shooting, and which endangered the sight of his right 
eye. ‘‘ You will find a good deal in a volume entitled 
‘Confession d’un Anglais.’ Savine published the book. 
I do not know if he continues to publish, but if he does not, 
Jacques Blanche, 10, Rue Docteur Blanche, Auteuil, will 
lend you his copy, lamsure. Regarding my relations with 
Zola, I could tell you a good deal, but it would be vain to 
attempt any description in a letter. Such relationships 
cannot be reduced to a mere statement; they involve an 
entire zstheticism. .. . This I can say,—that I regard 
Zola now with different eyes. His work seems to me to 
be a vile vulgarisation of ‘ L’Education Sentimentale.’ 
On the whole, my ‘ Mummer’s Wife ’ seems to me less vile 
than any of the other innumerable books proceeding from 
that sublime source. No, I except Goncourt. I was 
thinking of Zola, Maupassant and the obscure and un- 
speakable tail. In my new book ‘ Evelyn Innes’ I shall 
get further from the descriptive novel than I got in ‘ Esther 
Waters.’ ‘L’Education Sentimentale’ I look upon as 
the sublime type of the descriptive novel. The subject of 
the new novel is a prima-donna who has scruples about the 
life she is leading and escapes to a convent. Half the 
book is on the stage, half in the convent.” 

I remember telling Joris Karl Huysmans of George Moore’s 
literary views and plans, shortly after receiving that letter. 
Huysmans was not unacquainted with Moore and his work. 
The news that he, too, was working on a novel in which 
convent life was introduced interested him, but he expressed 
a fear that little could be done to make English convent 
life engrossing in fiction. He failed to see what Order of 


Sisters in England could supply a writer of fiction with 
that curious and out-of-the-way information which was 
necessary 


if the readers’ interest is to be kept at high 
tension.’”” On the other hand, 
on the Continent and in the 
case of such monasteries as La 
Trappe and the Abbey of 
Solesmes (which Huysmans had 
described in ‘‘ En Route” and 
other stories woven around his 
own conversion) it was dif- 
ferent ; here there were relics of 
medizvalism and little known 
religious practices which were 
worthy of being recorded. Per- 
sonally, he could not see what 
could be done, fictionally, with 
the very ordinary life to be 
observed in an English nunnery. 
But perhaps George Moore was 
relying for literary effect on 
other factors. 


A Love BETTER 9 As regards Moore’s remarks 
ONNET —USED OT 63 
“ about Zola, Huysmans entirely 


sounder could have been said 
” about the work of Flaubert. 
“L’Education Sentimentale ”’ 
was indeed the sublime type of 
the descriptive novel. Whata 
treasure-house of a bookit was! 
exclaimed Huysmans. What a 


wonderful series of pictures of 
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the external world it contained, and all apparently painted to 
show the writer’s descriptive ability, but hidden beneath 
them ideas which made for the artistic unity of the whole. 
The pictures he painted so intimately were symbols of a 
central idea, of which he never lost sight. A truly divine 
book! Divinely sad and divinely beautiful! ... And 
to think that it was this divine book, which so few readers 
are able to appreciate at its true worth, which inspired the 
“* Rougon-Macquart ”’ series, many of the stories of Guy 
de Maupassant, and those of the ‘‘ obscure and unspeakable 
tail’’! 

But to return to the finding of George Moore’s “ Pagan 
Poems,” the discovery of which enables me to make a 
small contribution to our knowledge of this author’s early 
life in France. For on the back of the title page I found 
the following sixteen-line dedication in verse to two ladies, to 
whom the volume was sent when Moore got back to England. 

TO BOTH G. C. AND H. S. 


Within my book sweet ladies look 
And see my soul laid bare. 

If you would know how high, and low, 
I am, why read it there. 


TO ONE 
We ne’er may meet by stream or street 
Or waltz again, together, 
Or bask in sun in brisk Boulogne 
In the pretty sunny weather. 


But as you turn my leaves there learn— 
If there’s all aught worth the learning— 
I ne’er forget—do you, Georgette, 
Whilst o’er these leaves you’re turning 


The time in France, when we perchance 
Were younger, fairer, wiser. 

If I return, will you then spurn 
Me for some new adviser ? 


GEORGE Moore. 

Who these “‘ sweet ladies ’’ were to whom he dedicated 
this unique copy of “ Pagan Poems ”’ I cannot say, though 
I do not despair of finding it out some day. Perhaps, 
during my peregrinations on the banks of the Seine, I shall 
find another “ association copy ”’ of a book in which their 
names are given in full! The true bibliophile always hopes 
to find what he is looking for. 


(To be continued) 


Modern Composers 


VI—NICOLAS RASLOVITCH MEDTNER An Interview by Watson Lyle 


“‘ Medtner,’”’ remarked a famous composer to me years 
before I had the pleasure of meetjng this most visionary 
of modern Russians, “ is an artist of remarkable sensibilité.” 
“Medtner?—Oh, 
tilting at musical 
windmills through 
clouds of tone- 
colour !’’ was the brief 
summing-up of the 
composer’s art ex- 
pressed by another 
compatriot and com- 
poser, whose im- 
patience with anything 
older than the year 
before last in creative 
music is a prominent 
characteristic of his 
esthetic. 

The cliché about 
truth lying midway between extreme opinions scarcely 
applies here. A comprehensive analytical survey of 
Medtner’s output, totalling Op. 53 (comprising about 
two hundred compositions), revealed, as my older 
friend advised me, an art unusually sensitive in its pre- 
occupation with giving the inner emotion of the music 
written. From the earliest to the latest works there is 
what can only be described as an urge to convey the 
tone-colour, the very atmosphere, sensed at the concep- 
tion of each piece, leading to a crowding of the composer’s 
pages that is more visual than aural, for when one comes 
to play the music one realises how absolutely right this 
seeming verbosity sounds. His music demands poets as 
listeners, as well as interpreters. Even in his songs, which 
include settings of Goethe, Nietzsche, Heine, Pushkin and 
Tiitschew, his fertile imagination reflects the emotion of 
the words in delicate imagery of melody or harmony, 
resulting in the birth of veritable poems for voice and 
piano, rather than in songs of more orthodox type which 
do little beyond underlining musically the literary text. 
This characteristic of his art, whether for performance 
solo or in ensemble, no doubt suggested to my younger 
friend the ‘‘clouds of tone-colour. His ‘‘ windmills ”’ 
probably were the unusually lengthy and explicit directions 
as to manner of performance printed throughout Medtner’s 
pages. 

This attention of the composer to minutia is not due 
to arrogance, but to his intense eagerness to do everything 
within his power to ensure that the music shall be heard 
just as it came to him. Here indeed lies the crux of his 


Nicolas Raslovitch Medtner. 


attitude to his art, as I discovered when I came to know 
him. Like Bax and Rachmaninoff, Medtner has a com- 
plete (in him it amounts to a prophetically Chopinesque 
flair) knowledge of the colour possibilities of the modern 
pianoforte, allied to an abundant flow of melody. But 
only in these two particulars are there correspondences 
between the music of the three composers ; while Medtner’s 
sole contribution to anything of orchestral dimensions are 
his two pianoforte concerti, Op. 33 and Op. 50, his works 
being mainly songs, pianoforte solos or other chamber 
music. 

Bearing in mind the titles of some of his compositions, 
such as the Fairy Tale Sonata in C minor, Op. 25, No. 1, 
the Sonate-Ballade in F sharp minor, Op. 27, and the 
Sonate-Vocalise, Op. 41 (to name but a few of his apparent 
attempts to create new forms, as Liszt contrived in the 
symphonic poem and Beethoven with the Scherzo), I asked 
Medtner if he had any such intention in writing these 
pieces. For a moment he regarded me silently, his clear 
blue eyes (always extraordinarily alive) even brighter than 
usual with interest; then turning his face towards the 
window near which he was seated, he made a slight move- 
ment with his right hand in the direction of a tall tree 
discernible outside, as he began to speak. 

** New forms ?”’ he echoed, his domed skull and clever, 
pointed face clearly limned in profile, as his thinnish, sensi- 
tive lips framed the words: “‘ Not consciously. The 
form of a composition is determined by the character of 
the music, and the composer must then use the material 
in accordance with its spiritual content. The responsi- 
bility is with the composer to write down the themes as 
they come to him, clothing them with appropriate harmonic 
and instrumental colour. Thus, you see, the form should 
grow from the music itself.’ 

I shall never forget his earnestness as he expressed to 
me this pure esthetic tenet. He presented it from various 
standpoints, quoting examples from the classics, and every 
now and then punctuating his explanations (our conversa- 
tion was in German) with an anxious “‘ Verstehen Sie ?”’ 

mean,’”’ I said, the difference between created 
and what one might term ‘ manufactured’ music; music 
which simply consists of the necessary number of specific 
themes or tunes, cast in the form of, say, a waltz, a move- 
ment in sonata form, or a movement of a symphony, 
regardless of the peculiar feel, the suitability or otherwise 
of the themes themselves to fit the form. (It is germane 
to this point to note here that, in his Improvisation No. 2 
of Op. 47, Medtner makes his own characteristic way of 
escape from the jigsaw bondage of the variation form. 
Each of these Fifteen Variations for pianoforte on a theme, 
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“ The Song of the Water Nymph,”’ has so to say a definite, 
processional interest, in that all are about the theme, 
although they do not all quote it specifically, being separate 
little poémes and études with distinctive titles.) And surely 
to correctly transcribe what he receives is the duty of the 
artist ; for what is inspiration ? ”’ 

** As well ask,”” he murmured, again slowly indicating 
the-tree branch outside the window, “‘ what is right at the 
back of that.’’ He gazed intently out and beyond the 
window, and I had the odd feeling of being with someone 
who had had superhuman experiences. Silence reigned. 
Then, making a desperate effort to return to everyday 
things, I asked: ‘‘ Who is composing music in Russia 
to-day ? One hears much at times of a sort of art renais- 
sance en masse under the Soviet.” 

Rather sadly he smiled, his eye-sockets wrinkling 
humorously, while his smooth cheeks retained their tanned 
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(he is a devotee of the open-air life, and a great walker) 
youthfulness. 

“On my concert tour in Russia a few years ago I did 
not find any composer of note had appeared, although the 
conservatoires are full as ever of eager students. In the 
frequent use we had to make of the telephone directories 
we found everywhere columns and columns of numbers 
with the description ‘ artist,’ ‘composer,’ ‘ poet’ opposite 
names one had never heard of. By this showing in Moscow 
alone there were no fewer than eight thousand poets ! 
Travellers knowing Russian but slightly have, I suppose, 
been deceived by this sort of thing, which might happen 
in any country as well as in Russia, since there are no laws 
against such silly vanity.” 

He spoke with the kindly tolerance of the naturally 
great for the childishly assertive. Having glimpsed the 
mystical, he could smile at the puniness of materialism. 
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CARLYLE: His Opinions and His Style 


Carlyle. 
By Emery Neff. 10s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin). 

Mr. Neff’s book is what its publishers claim for it when 
they describe it as ‘“‘sound”’; hardly what they claim 
for it when they add “ stimulating.’”’ To a judicious and 
adequately detailed account of Carlyle’s life he has added 
a careful statement of Carlyle’s opinions. Or rather, to 
do him justice, he has worked the summaries of opinions 
very neatly into the account of the life in the appropriate 
places. Indeed I cannot call to mind any recent book 
on Carlyle that would more quickly and clearly answer 
the question what Carlyle was thinking in any particular 
year. Sanity and informativeness are merits notable in an 
epoch of biography so ‘‘ modern ’’ that it runs away from 
its subject in psychoanalysis or other fantasies ; but it is 
to be feared that what has been said almost exhausts the 
praise which can be given to Mr. Neff’s book. It is very 
desirable that we should be put in possession of Carlyle’s 
opinions at every stage of his literary career; but it is 
not by his opinions, bold and valuable as many of them 
were, that Carlyle really lives in English literature. The 
man, for all his concern with the eternal verities and the 
fierceness of his indignation against many things foul or 
foolish in-the world of his day, was essentially a humorist. 
No doubt a very grim humorist, and one whose jesting 
hurt himself as well as those against whom it is directed ; 
but still one not to be fully interpreted except by a writer 
who himself to some extent lives in a world of passionate, 
grimly jocular exaggeration. It is no discredit to Mr. Neff 
that he is not such a writer; that he is simply a sympa- 
thetic and well-informed reporter on Carlyle from without. 
Let us recall, to his credit, that he has done more than 
most of Carlyle’s biographers to show us the definite 
opinions underlying all those outbursts of wrath and 
extravagances of mirthless humour. 

In common with most of the sensible later biographers 
of Carlyle, Mr. Neff has seen that the barbed words ex- 
changed by Carlyle and his wife must always be discounted 
by reference to the Carlylean notion of humour; he has 
not so well seen that innumerable passages in Carlyle must 
similarly be discounted if we are to arrive at what the man 
meant, or rather at that much less valuable thing, what 
the man would have meant if he had not been quite him- 
self. In a sense Carlyle cared tremendously for justice, 
but that he himself should administer perfect intellectual 
or spiritual justice to anyone was made impossible from 
the moment Carlyle developed what was thenceforth to 
the end his characteristic style. 

What need at this time of day to praise the more obvious 
merits of Carlyle’s style ? In the vividness of portraiture 
it is simply without a rival; and for those who can bear 
the devastating combination of Hebraic prophesying and 
Scottish sermonising it has splendid passages; and it can 
be brilliant pamphleteer’s prose, with anticipation on a 
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much higher level, of almost every device and catchword 
whereby the propagandist press has since striven to drive 
points home. All the same, it is the magnificent, splenetic 
suicide of style. 

It was a horrifying suggestion to put before those who. 
are still faithful to Carlyle, and probably even the tolerant 
Mr. Neff would shudder and recoil on hearing it at its 
annunciation, but in the matter of style Carlyle was 
He broke up the organised sentence for the 
sake of immediate effects. He not merely used words 
violently, but insisted on making us painfully or delightedly 
aware that he was doing so. His results were sometimes 
almost beyond praise, but never was his reader allowed 
to be forgetful of the processes. The extreme artificiality 
of the style was emphasised by a prodigal use of capitals, 
by italics, by all sorts of tricks of punctuation. Those who 
took Carlyle’s to be the utterance of a prophet too eager 
to deliver his message to dally with the niceties of style, 
were utterly deceived. There is no more artificial style 
in our language, as Carlyle remembers Sterne and at times 
anticipates certain effects in Meredith, and works into 
the astonishing amalgam something of the grandeur of the 
Bible and something of the brassy eloquence of the stump- 
orator, and much of that Teutonic-grotesque which is all 
the Germans ever contributed to the Romantic movement. 

Now to return, after a not quite idle digression, to Mr. 
Neff's book in dealing with a writer whose style is 
deliberately a distorting medium, it is continually necessary 
to keep the reader of the biography aware of that fact. 
Mr. Neff himself is not deceived, but by method and no 
doubt temperament he is led into giving us Carlyle’s 
opinions as if they mattered precisely in the same way as 
the opinions of a balanced, temperate and scrupulous 
man of genius. Carlyle’s opinions however can hardly 
be said to exist except in Carlyle’s extravagant, lurid, 
sardonic, fantastic expressions of them. And that is why 
the perfect biography of Carlyle will be a discussion of the 
passionate humorist with the opinions seldom noted as 
more than the things which set him off. 


FIFTEEN KEYS. 
By Carlton Dawe. 7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.) 

The tragedy of the Lindbergh baby might well have 
inspired this enthralling story, but if so the author must 
have written it at express speed. More likely it is one 
of those coincidences so frequent in novel-writing, and 
probably Mr. Carlton Dawe already had worked out his 
dramatic plot concerning the kidnapping of a little boy 
before the disastrous happening in America. It is another 
story of Leathermouth, the secret service man, told with 
the author’s usual vigour and ingenuity. The lost child 
is his own nephew and the message left by the kidnappers 
is signed “‘ Fifteen Keys.’’ The ending is happier than 
it was in real life. 
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LEONARDO AND HIS MASTERPIECES 


Leonardo da Vinci. 
By Clifford Bax. 5s. (Peter Davies.) 


This is a very well balanced biography about an enigmatic 
genius. Mr. Bax has been so successful in making sense, 
as it were, of the great man, that I expect his book will 
annoy a good many of Leonardo’s ‘“ worshippers,” who 
tend to like their god mysterious and vaguely benevolent. 
Leonardo was certainly a humanitarian, but he was also 
what Mr. Bax calls “ arctic” and if there was anything he 
hated it was the levelling influence of worthy women. 
Whether they levelled up or down, they got on his nerves. 
According to Mr. Bax, the 
portrait of the Gioconda was 
his manifesto against them. 

This theory fits in so well 
with my own reactions to the 
picture that I am delighted it 
has at last been formulated. 
There may be a little storm ; 
someone may say that Mr. 
Bax must have felt that his 
book needed spice, and hit on 
this paradox as a sure way of 
attracting attention. It seems 
to me he is quite right; a 
more complacent young bour- 
geoise—soft outside and hard 


inside—has never been 
painted. 
Leonardo, whose _illegiti- 


macy did not make his father 
ashamed of him, was on the 
whole lucky in his early cir- 
cumstances, and particularly 
in one respect: his precocity 
quickly became well known 
to all the most useful people. 
Thus he was able without 
effort to impose his personality 
on the world made up of 
artists and patrons. Had it 
been otherwise Leonardo 
might have had an uncom- 
fortable time, for of all great 
men who ever needed com- 
missions he was the most 
unreliable. It took him years 
to finish a design. He worked 
when he felt like it. Some- 
times the design was never 
finished, let alone the statue 
or picture it was for. 


But while keeping his patrons in suspense, Leonardo 
was not idle. He studied, dissected, botanised, experi- 
mented with guns and gases, speculated on the significance 
of fossils and on the nature of man. He hated to be tied 
down, because his mind had not set. He continued to grow 
intellectually even in his old age, when his right hand 
had lost its cunning—through physical paralysis. He 
really felt happier in the laboratory than in the studio ; 
but not very happy. It is even the opinion of Mr. Bax 
that “he was one of those few persons who definitely 
detest the experience of living.” 

This view seems reasonable to me. To the fastidious 
man of high sensibility, life cannot very well be worth 
living for its own sake. When the normal, sanguine 
man gets a “ break,’”’ as the Americans call it, he is 
happy and feels revived. What is that to the “ spectator 
of all time and all existence,” to whom the best seems 
none too good ? The best was not Leonardo’s lot. Though 
not poor, he was not independent. About his profoundest 
feelings he had to keep judiciously silent. Nor, now that 
they are established, have the truths at which this majestic 
pioneer of science made such shrewd guesses contributed 


Leonardo da Vinci. 
(From a portrait by himself.) 
(Photo: Anderson.) 
From “ Leonardo da Vinci,” by Clifford Bax (Peter Davies). 
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By Paul Bloomfield 


anything to human happiness. His speculations may 
have absorbed his mind ; they could not have warmed his 
heart. 

At least Leonardo never suffered from an inferiority 
complex. He knew his value. Among his endearing 
qualities was a distaste for competition, and he did not 
nurse grudges; when young Michelangelo was very rude 
to him he seems to have remained calm, and though his 
father’s legitimate children behaved badly to him he 
mentioned them in his will. 

Mr. Bax is modest but firm about the disputed attribution 
of the ‘‘ Virgin of the Rocks ” 
in the National Gallery. He 
believes it to be by the hand 
of Leonardo, and again (with 
all deference to the learned 
disputants on the other side) 
I agree. If the subject 
interests you, kindly visit the 
picture and look very care- 
fully at the faces, hands and 
feet of the holy persons in it. 
Then look equally carefully at 
the angels by Ambrogio da 
Predis, Leonardo’s assistant, 
on either side. Can you really 
doubt that it needed a sub- 
lime genius to paint that altar- 
piece ? The grave beauty and 
rare fineness of almost every 
part of it make da Predis seem 
coarse by comparison. 

The picture has faults, just 
because Leonardo was the 
first Florentine ready always 
to bite off more than he could 
be quite sure of chewing. He 
never regarded himself as a 
purveyor of Leonardos. He 
loved freedom. That is why 
one day he bought all the 
birds in a bird-shop, and at 
once opened their cages to let 
them go. 


FUGITIVE. By James Leigh. 
7s. 6d. net. (Houghton.) 

The author, who already has 
to his credit a notable War 
book, has successfully returned 
in this novel to an old but 
excellent form of plot. For ‘“‘ Fugitive’’ is an admirable 
specimen of picaresque romance, in which are recounted 
the exciting and varied adventures of a young stock- 
broker who ran away from justice, and employed an un- 
expected windfall in personally refunding the losses of his 
creditors. The latter comprised a fascinating variety of 
characters in every walk of life, and the expedition abounds 
in incidents both humorous and pathetic. According to 
the established formula of this kind of fiction, the hero is 
accoripanied by an indispensable friend and servant, whose 
father, a Labour M.P., is a real addition to humorous 
portraiture. The sleuths of justice are not finally eluded, 
but the reader is fortunately left with no misgivings as to 
the ultimate happiness of the quixotic defaulter. This is 
a full and generous book, packed with incident and fresh 
and subtle characterisation. Altogether an admirable novel 
displaying a refreshing originality. 


In the August Booxman, in “The Editor Recom- 
mends,”’ the author of ‘‘ The Cherry Tree’’ published by 
Cobden-Sanderson was erroneously given as Adrian Stokes. 
It should of course have been Adrian Bell. 
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THE MAKER OF MODERN 
An Authorised Life of Cromer 


The Life of Lord Cromer. By the Marquis of Zetland. 25s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“The Life of Lord Cromer has been written at the 
request of the present holder of the title,” says Lord 
Zetland, vividly aware, one later discovers, that the real 
life was written long ago by Cromer himself in his monu- 
mental ‘‘ Modern Egypt.’ (The short Life written by 
Traill in the late nineties, during the lifetime of its subject, 
is of such little importance that Lord Zetland does not 
deign to remember its existence.) At the reason for the 
present Lord Cromer’s request one could hazard a fair 
guess. 

Lytton Strachey, for all his mordant satire, was rarely 
unfair to merit. In the essay on the end of General Gordon 
he was however grotesquely unjust to Cromer. The very 
end of that remarkable analysis of Victorian actions and 
motives is a gibe at the one participant who, by unpreju- 
diced standards, emerged from a tragedy rather more 
commanding in repute than before it. “‘ At any rate,” 
wrote Strachey, “it had all ended very happily—in a 
glorious slaughter of twenty thousand Arabs, a vast addition 
to the British Empire and a step in the Peerage for Sir 
Evelyn Baring.” It was high time that the somewhat 
contemptuous image of Evelyn Baring, Earl of Cromer, 
engraved on the modern mind by Strachey’s acid silver- 
point, was replaced by a more just portrait. 

The illusion was never possible to anyone who read 
““ Modern Egypt,”’ with its touches of humour and its plain 
tale of an incredible achievement told without brag or boast. 

The important things about Cromer are three. He was 
the hero of a love romance as deep and as poignant as any 
in the mythology of great wooings, waiting not seven but 
fifteen years for his Rachel. He was as much a self-made 
man as any hero of Samuel Smiles, for all that he was a 
scion of the house of Baring and surrounded by powerful 
relatives and friends. And like certain other great 
Victorian Imperialists and statesmen, such as Goschen 
and Milner, he was not purely English. 

The Barings came from Gréningen, in West Friesland. 
The founder of the English branch settled at Larkbeer, 
near Exeter, as recently as 1717, and the family fortunes 
were established in trade. John Baring was a merchant 
and cloth manufacturer. It was his two sons who were 
the original Baring Brothers of that famous house. Evelyn 
was a younger son of Henry Baring, also a partner in 
Baring Brothers, and was destined for the army. Henry as 
the father of thirteen children, of whom Evelyn was the 
twelfth, played little part in the life of the future Lord 
Cromer, and it so befell that the education then deemed 
necessary for Woolwich consisted of about ninety per cent. 
caning and ten per cent. elementary culture. It is not 
untrue to say that when young Baring was commissioned 
as an artillery subaltern, his formal education was of a 
standard less high than that attained to-day by an 
applicant for a junior clerkship in a second-rate business 
house. 

That Cromer in his old age was able to produce transla- 
tions of and discursions upon the classics was due to two 
coincident events in his adolescent or immediate post- 
adolescent life. He experienced in his early twenties a 
sudden renascence of the mind, a new avidity for 
learning, and he fell hopelessly in love with the second 
of the three beautiful daughters of Sir Rowland Stanley 
Errington. 

Marriage on a subaltern’s pay was unthinkable; life 
without Ethel Errington was also unthinkable. Ambition 
awoke first as a means of reconciling these two unthinkables 
by the simple process of eliminating the first of them. 
Once awakened, it was fed by an almost Roman lust to 
serve the race. 

Cromer’s Imperialism was that of Cecil Rhodes and 
Curzon. It was saved from arrogance or vulgarity by its 
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almost mystical origin. As young Rhodes, brooding about 
the walks of Oxford or lost in inept metaphysical specula- 
tion on an upturned bucket on the diamond fields, decided 
that the British were charged with a sacred civilising 
mission, so Cromer, sent by an odd series of accidents from 
Corfu to India, from India to Egypt, from Egypt again to 
India, and from India to take up and end a life’s work 
again in Egypt, felt that—in Curzon’s words—the Empire 
was “a pre-ordained dispensation intended to be a source 
of strength and discipline to ourselves and of moral and 
material blessing to others, a mission permeated with the 
supreme idea without which it was only as sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal, namely the sense of sacrifice and the 
idea of duty.” 

Lord Zetland tells with commendable economy the story 
of Cromer’s great achievements in India and Egypt, leav- 
ing the detail to be found by the reader in Cromer’s own 
work, where detail is unnecessary to a general under- 
standing of what was being wrought. To most of his 
readers this historical portion of the work will be a many- 
times-told tale. That it should be so well worth the 
retelling is due largely to the new light which is thrown 
upon Cromer’s relationships with the other great figures 
of his time—with Disraeli, whom he disliked and dis- 
trusted; with Gladstone, whom he found “ wholly 
ignorant in foreign affairs, rarely losing the opportunity 


of saying or doing something foolish; with Hartington, 


Kitchener, Rosebery and, in later years, with Balfour. 

Lord Zetland achieves a full-dress portrait of his subject 
as a man, quite apart from the picture he presents of the 
statesman. Cromer was the product of his time. He 
detested having valuable time wasted ; he neither suffered 
fools nor folly gladly ; he could be blunt to the point of 
rudeness, and matched Hicks-Beach in his ready use of 
expletives when things displeased him. He confessed that 
he was never “‘ much of a courtier,’ and his ‘‘ yea’’ and 
“nay were terribly “ yea’”’ and nay.’’ Once when his 
rebuke to a pasha was being too flowerily translated to the 
delinquent by a secretary, Cromer himself broke into the 
speech in Turkish with the flat words: “‘ You are a 
robber!’’ But he could manage the Oriental and the 
Oriental mind, and in his earliest days ‘‘ the man Kroumer 
in Cairo’ was to the Egyptian peasant the personification 
of Justice—a Cesar to whom a confident appeal could be 
threatened even against ‘“‘ the man Kroumer’s ”’ own bene- 
ficent agents. His departure from Egypt caused the 
British Ambassador at Constantinople to fear that the 
number of British troops there would have to be doubled, 
and a young Copt spoke of him as “the last of the 
Pharaohs.”’ 

He came, in the evening of his days, to an England split 
by the question of tariff reform and the burning question 
of Lords versus Commons. He believed that the duty of 
Government is not to trade but to administer, and was an 
excellent example of the individualist Free Trader whose 
free trade principle was threatened by one party and whose 
individualism was outraged by the other. ‘“‘ Free trade ”’ 
was not to him merely the absence of protective tariffs ; 
it meant the support of individualism against collectivism. 
He had begun life as a sentimental supporter of democracy 
and had learnt to distrust democracy profoundly. The 
epilogue of his career, when he fought for what he con- 
ceived to be political fundamentals in a political world gone 
queerly out of joint, and talked with Gosse in the library of 
the Lords about the reading and literary work which filled 
his leisure, is not the least interesting part of Lord Zetland’s 
study. 

Cromer, the proconsul, is already a legend. That legend 
this book humanises. Cromer, the man, has been largely 
misrepresented by extremists and sentimentalists who have 
known only the legend. Lord Zetland ably expounds the 
truth about him. 
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THE POPE AND HIS POLICY 


Pius II, 


(‘Makers of the Modern Age” Series.) By Denis 
Gwynn. 5s. (Holme Press.) 


Of most creeds a devotee is the best exponent. When 
a Buddhist (or a Bolshevist or a vegetarian) tells an 
inquirer that there are mysteries which only the initiate 
can understand he tells a simple psychological truth. But 
in the case of Roman Catholicism, which has again become 
as much a form of political action as a creed, devotion is 
not enough. 

Mr. Gwynn is a fervent Catholic—or so it would seem 
from this biography of the Pope. As an exponent of 
Catholicism triumphant he is therefore admirable. But 
of Catholicism in difficulties he says too little. In an 
otherwise excellent book, worthy the excellent series in 
which it appears, Malta is scarcely mentioned ; the Spanish 
Revolution is dismissed in a few sentences; and of the 
recent differences between the Lithuanian Government and 
the Pope not a word is said. No doubt, in view of the Index 
and all it symbolises, such omissions were to be expected. 
They are to be regretted because in part the troubles in 
question originate in the character of the present Pope— 
determined according to his friends and stubborn according 
to his enemies. 

Personally Achille Ratti is a very likeable man, as 
Mr. Gwynn has taken pains to show. The son of peasants, 
he has simple tastes and simple though sometimes rather 
unexpected pleasures. Many scholars, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, know his learned work on the life and times of 
St. Charles Borromeo, and have reason to be grateful for the 
courteous help he was ever ready to give while at the 
head of the Vatican Library. Few know that he is also 
an expert Alpinist, and was a keen billiards player. 

He was also a skilled diplomatist. The first time he was 
sent on important work abroad it was to the Poland re- 
created by the War. Few missions could have been less 
enviable. While he was in Warsaw the Red Army 
advanced to within striking distance, and when it had gone 
there remained the problems raised by the opposition of 
Catholic Germans to Catholic Poles in Upper Silesia, and 
of Catholic Lithuanians to Catholic Poles in Vilna. It 
says much for the tact shown at that time by the future 
Pope that there should have been no serious criticism of 
his activities, necessarily verging often on the political, 
by any of the many parties involved. 

Unfortunately the same cannot be said of all his activities 
since. Some of them have been wonderful. The Lateran 
Treaty was a model of realist statesmanship, restoring to 
the Vatican much of the prestige it had lost in the last 
hundred years. It has been matched, if less conspicuously, 
by Papal policy towards Soviet Russia and by the many 
Concordats signed since the War. It has been paralleled 
by a social policy which does honour to its promoter. Of 
all the Churches the Roman alone has had the courage 
to denounce the evils of modern industrialism. 

But of late the Vatican—and with a forceful personality 
like Achille Ratti on the throne the Vatican can be none 
other than the Pope—has shown a singular lack of tact. 
The Church in Spain was much too closely connected with 
reactionary governments to have weathered the storm of 
revolution unharmed. But its fate was made the more 
certain by prelates of whose political schemes the Pope could 
not have been unaware. And in Malta the Roman clergy 
have just failed to precipitate a crisis involving two first- 
class Powers. Again the fault went further back than the 
present Pope, and was not entirely on one side. Lord 
Strickland is not the most conciliatory of men. But in 
this case he could at least claim that he was not less so than 
a Pope who, being Italian himself, had rather unnecessarily 
encouraged Italian territorial ambitions which were neither 
historically nor ethnographically justifiable. 

In the history of the twentieth century, however, these 
setbacks may seem small. Pius XI may have lost Catholic 
Spain, and done his best to alienate a British Foreign Office 
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of decidedly Catholic leanings. He is gaining every day 
a larger flock in Catholic North and South America and, 
his world mind uncontaminated with racial prejudice, he 
is creating a new flock in the Far East. With Catholic 
Prime Ministers in a dozen countries, he may truly be said 
to be a world power such as no Pope has been since the 
Renaissance. Whether friendly, hostile or indifferent, a 


‘country so deeply engaged in world politics as is our own 


must know him. And to that knowledge there are 
probably few who could introduce us so well as Mr. Gwynn. 


MODERNISM AND CATHOLICISM 


Modernism, Past and Present. 


By Herbert Leslie Stewart, M.A., Ph.D. 12s. (Murray.) 
The History of the Anglo-Catholic Revival. 
By W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D. 8s. 6d. (Allen & 


Unwin.) 


Every age has had its “‘ modernists’’; but the actual 
word was first used, as a term of chastisement, in an 
encyclical issued by Pius X in September, 1907. It soon 
passed into colloquial use, and became loosely and variously 
interpreted. Coming into currency during a period of 
theological latitudinarianism—a period already waning— 
it has been specially employed as a synonym for scepticism 
or free-thinking. Dr. Stewart, at the outset of his very 
comprehensive and scholarly, yet very ‘“ human” work, 
lucidly defines his own position. True Modernism for 


him is the antithesis of unbelief or mere indifference. 


A bridgeless gulf of values divides religious apathy from 
a faith so passionately spiritual that it seeks to probe 
through inessentials to the core of life. Both orthodox 
Protestants and Catholics are under the bondage of a 
cramping tyranny—the one of an infallible Scripture, 
the other of an infallible Church; and, though he does 
not baulk dangers and possible abuses, Dr. Stewart defends 
the Modernist’s true réle as that of a liaison officer between 
the revelation of the present and the past. 

The argument gains greatly in persuasiveness through 
being shown in relation to the whole course of Christian 
progress. The Bishop of Ripon truly says in his fore- 
word that, “apart from all else that makes the book 
valuable, it is a great thing to have in one eminently 
readable volume so many brief but vivid biographies of 
men of all the Christian centuries who, in one way or 
another, have represented the modernist point of view.” 
The historical side of the book, “‘ linking the generations 
each to each in one continuous panorama,” is indeed 
admirable, and Dr. Stewart deals charitably with Roman 
Catholicism even while holding that it is unalterably 
inimical to Modernism. Here indeed we have an example 
of Dr. Stewart’s sustained poise. He is never tempted 
to mistake Modernism for a new religion in itself. It 
only affects the intellectual attitude towards religion, 
and, while emphasising the great possible aid of sound 
belief to the life of the spirit, Dr. Stewart does not ignore 
the fact that men can be better or worse than their accepted 
creeds. His sweet reasonableness is poles removed from 
the academic logic-chopping which he so vigorously con- 
demns in John Morley’s ‘‘Compromise.”” In a book 
packed with good things there is nothing better than 
Dr. Stewart’s defence of a compromise based not on dia- 
lectics, but on human needs and realities. 

Dr. Simpson’s book is a full and competent history 
of the Anglo-Catholic movement in England from the 
Oxford Revival to the recent Prayer Book controversy. 
Its outlook, to those who already share it, will doubtless 
seem impregnable; but for all other readers it will prob- 
ably serve only to accentuate their impression of the 
isolation of the Anglo-Catholic position, and to strengthen 
agreement with Dr. Stewart when he says that, surveying 
the Church of England, ‘‘ no one would now be surprised 
by a schism far greater than the Wesleyan.” 

GILBERT THOMAS. 
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PATH OF DUTY 


The Life of Lord Carson. (Vol. I.) 
By Edward Marjoribanks. 15s. (Gollancz.) 


The late Edward Marjoribanks was engaged at the time 
of his death upon a Life of Lord Carson ; and this volume 
is the result of Lord Hailsham’s decision, explained in a 
foreword, to publish the portion he had already completed, 
taking his subject’s career down to the year 1910, when 
he accepted the leadership of the Irish Unionist Party in 
the House of Commons. 

The acceptance of this offer—which, as Mr. Marjoribanks 
justly observes, almost any other man in Carson’s position 
would have refused—is as significant for the estimation 
of his character as it was momentous in the determination 
of his fortunes. It entailed the sacrifice of an enormous 
income at the Bar, and of the certain prospect of high 
political preferment in the Conservative Party, to say 
nothing of running clean contrary to all his personal 
inclinations. Nevertheless, Carson undertook the dis- 
tasteful responsibility deliberately and with his eyes open, 
because he considered it to be his duty to Ireland and the 
Union. 

The word duty has so often been employed as a con- 
scious or unconscious euphemism for personal ambition, 
self-interest or vanity that it conveys an unpleasant 
suggestion of hypocrisy to our minds to-day; and had 
Carson been another kind of man, one might have suspected 
that, even granting the great material abnegations involved, 
he had been influenced by the romantic appeal of the 
situation as much as by any purely disinterested con- 
viction. The whole tenor of his life, however, pointedly 
illustrated by a number of incidents related in this book, 
forbids any such interpretation of his motives. 

Carson never set out to achieve place, power or notoriety. 
Paradoxical as it may sound, the young Crown Counsel 
who earned the grim sobriquet of ‘‘ Coercion Carson,”’ the 
man who rose to be Rufus Isaacs’s only rival at the Bar 
within a few years of arriving in London, who delivered his 
maiden speech in the House of Commons from the front 
Opposition bench, and acquired a parliamentary reputation 
in a night, the Conservative leader who might well have 
been Prime Minister of England had he not elected 
to become the hero and, saviour of Ulster, was neither 
ambitious nor adventurous. The key-notes of his char- 
acter were, on the other hand, a singular modesty and an 
austere integrity, and every important step forward in his 


astonishing career was urged either by the encouragement 
of his friends or by the demands of his principles, never 
by any desire or striving on his own part for personal 
distinction. Thus, though he always regarded his pro- 
fession with the greatest possible pride and affection, his 
early predilections were for a more placid, if less potentially 
illustrious, way of life, and it was by his father’s and not 
his own wish that he first adopted the strenuous vocation 
of a barrister. And, when he had won for himself an 
extensive reputation as a fearless and formidable prose- 
cutor under the Crimes Act, during the memorable Chief 
Secretaryship of ‘‘ Bloody Balfour,” his thoughts, so far 
from being inflamed by hopes of greater wealth and 
wider success, turned to a decent though obscure retire- 
ment, and he put in for a vacant Irish County Court 
Judgeship—a request which the Attorney-General, the 
famous ‘“‘ Peter the Packer,’’ had the good sense and 
foresight to refuse, on the ground that the post was un- 
worthy of the applicant. Again, when he had been elected 
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to Parliament as a member for Dublin University, he 
said to his friend John Ross: “‘ I’ll be staying in Parliament 
for two or three years, then I’ll go on the Bench at the 
Four Courts and lead a quiet life.”” He was not, however, 
to achieve the much-desired tranquillity of a judicial 
position for just on thirty years, during which time the 
man who once remarked to Arthur Balfour, “‘ I ought to 
have been a parson, with plenty of time to read and lots 
of children,’’ was to take a leading part in the conduct 
of a European war and the foundation of a new state. 

Carson never grew to love politics, as he did the law. 
He entered Parliament to oblige Arthur Balfour, and 
remained there for one purpose only—to serve the cause 
of the Union with England, which, as a Southern Irish 
Protestant, he was brought up to regard with a passionate 
and almost fanatical devotion, and to which no subsequent 
events could shake or mitigate his loyalty. There can be 
no doubt that the definiteness and disinterestedness of his 
objectives, combined with his entire lack of appetite for 
office or advancement, were the main cause of the great 
and surprising power he exercised in the politics of this 
and his own country. Carson’s career provides an effective 
reply to those who appear to claim that political virtue 
is a monopoly of radicals and social reformers. Morley 
was as honest as Carson, but no more so. 

Nevertheless, though history will doubtless have much 
to say of Carson the politician, it is probable that his most 
notable, and certainly his most grateful, triumphs were 
achieved in the Courts ; and therefore not the least valuable 
portions of Mr. Marjoribanks’s book are his circumstantial 
accounts of some of the celebrated cases in which one of 
the greatest of all cross-examiners displayed his forensic 
powers at their highest. 
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SIR EDWARD GERMAN 


Sir Edward German: An Intimate Biography. 
By William Herbert Scott. 10s. 6d. (Cecil Palmer.) 


An “ intimate biography ”’ of Sir Edward German should 
have a wider appeal than the biography of many more 
celebrated composers ; for German has never exploited 
the higher realms of musical art where the general public 
would have been unable to follow him, but has alwayS 
trodden the common way and made innumerable friends 
in the course of his travels. Unfortunately Mr. William 
Herbert Scott’s biography 
is not intimate. Acquainted - 
with German from a very early 
date, and one of his closest 
friends throughout his life, Mr. 
Scott was in an unrivalled position 
to reveal something of the per- 
sonality of a composer whose 
work has always been held in 
affectionate esteem by lovers of 
light music. 

His book provides a trust- 
worthy résumé of the chief events 
of Sir Edward’s public career ; 
it tells us something about his 
failures and successes; cites 
rather too lavishly the press 
notices of particular performances, 
and quotes the generous 
estimates of German’s work 
which have been made from 
time to time by such eminent 
musicians as Elgar, Dame Ethel 
Smyth, Sir Hubert Parry, Sir 
Landon Ronald and Sir Henry 
Wood. All of these things were 
worth recording, but most of 
them could have been gleaned 
from the files of newspapers and reviews. The amusing 
summary of his characteristics which German himself 
made, tells us more than all the eulogies which Mr. Scott 
quotes. He says: 


“‘ Melodically I may be a success ; 


Harmonically, respectable ; 
- Orchestrally, sound ; 
Socially, a mistake.” 


The composer of ‘‘ Merrie England,’ ‘‘ Tom Jones,” 
the “ Henry the Eighth’ and ‘‘ Nell Gwyn ”’ dances, and 
some dozens of popular songs, may justly claim to be a 
successful tune-writer. His harmonic sense, not strikingly 
original, is delicate and pleasing, and his orchestration has 
always been musicianly and neat. ‘‘ Socially, a mistake ”’ 
is an allusion apparently ‘6 his aversion from lionisation. 
Parties he has always disliked, but he evidently has a genius 
for more intimate fellowship and most of his fellow- 
composers are his friends. 


German worked hard in his student days and has never 
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been an idler, but he cannot be quoted as an example of 
neglected genius. A certain measure of recognition was 
accorded him very early in his career, and he was only 
twenty when an orchestral piece of his, ‘‘ The Guitar,’ 
was played at a concert in the St. James’s Hall, and was 
well received by public and press. Before long he was 
commonly regarded as the lineal successor of Sullivan, 
and the successful production of ‘‘ Merrie England,” still 
one of the most dearly-loved comic operas of the amateur 


societies, did much to confirm the prediction. Moreover 


Sullivan himself had once 
said: “There is only one 
man to follow me who has 
genius, and that is Edward 
German,” and it was he who 
was almost automatieally chosen 
to complete “The Emerald 
Isle’’ which Sullivan left un- 
finished at his death. 

But it is doubtful if the 
elevation of German to the chair 
vacated by Sullivan was 
an unmixed blessing. German 
had his own personality and 
his own gift. He could not 
claim the fertility or ingenuity 
of Sullivan, and there seems 
to be too much sweetness 
in his character for him ever 
to supply that slightly 
acid flavour which frequently 
gives piquancy to Sullivan’s 
work; but his music has 
graciousness and _ fluency, 
and he has developed a 
recognisable idiom of his 
own. Among the composers 
of light music he holds, and 
is likely to hold, an honourable place. 


“FORTE YOUNG 
VARY HER, 


A LADY SO INNOCENT. 


By Herbert Adams. s. 6d. 
(Methuen. ) 


As Mr. Adams points out in the brief foreword to his 
latest novel, historians, novelists and playwrights have 
paid full tribute to the glamour and romance surrounding 
Charles II and his mistresses, but few have turned their 
attention upon his unfortunate Queen, around whom 
“raged some of the fiercest storms that have shaken our 
land.” In ‘A Lady So Innocent” he has gone off the 
beaten track to tell the story of the Queen’s namesake, 
Catherine Moreley, whose personal adventures so vitally 
influenced the affairs of her time. Several celebrated 
personalities cross the stage, including Titus Oates, Queen 
Catherine and others, and Mr. Adams can of course be 
relied on to tell a good exciting tale, ingeniously mingling 
fact and fiction. ‘This latest book of his is in fact one of the 
best of recently published historical novels following the 
romantic tradition, written with vivacity, swiftness of 
action and a delightful strain of sentiment. 
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TRAGEDY IN AUSTRIA 


Austria of To-day. 
By Victor Wallace Germains. 12s.6d. (Macmillan.). 

This book, in spite of occasional brave, optimistic 
sentences thrown in by the author in praise of democracy, 
etc., is one of the most depressing books which I have read 
for a long time. It begins with the decay and dissolution 
of the Habsburgs, and the tragedy of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand. Not the dramatic tragedy of Serajevo, but 
the long and more evil story of how the only Habsburg 
with brains, energy and will enough to save his empire was 
frustrated from using his influence by the mummified 
snobbishness of the court and the old Emperor. The last 
Habsburg Emperor’s tragedy follows shortly after. Hated 
by his people for trying to take steps toward a peace which 
was the only salvation of Austria, but always just too late, 
too inexperienced, and without the requisite energy to be 
either a great conservative or a great liberal monarch. 
Finally banished by irresponsible socialists when every 
sane man wished to keep him. After the tragedy of this 
dynasty there begins the story of a pedantic, utterly 
incompetent and stupidly fanatical democratic socialism 
which, had it not brought about some of the most severe 
suffering in post-War Europe, one could contemplate with 
a grim pleasure as a masterpiece of Swiftean invention. 
The selfishness of the old regime in Vienna, which will for 
party ends obstruct any unpopular measure for the good 
of the community, and the reckless over-taxation to 
pamper their hangers-on, is lucidly and fairly described, 
and gives one of the best pictures of the difficulties with 
which any Austrian statesman has to cope. The brighter 
side of the book deals with Seipl’s grand gesture of hawk- 
ing his country round to the highest bidder and thus waking 
up the League of Nations when every humanitarian appeal 
had failed. Also the career of Dr. Schober, as probably 
the greatest Chief of Police since Fouché, is a refreshing 
high-light in this very dark picture. His political career, 
though the author is here given up to hero-worship, is 
also remarkable. But the tragedy is that when trying to 
break away from a too-narrow party, he did not, like 
Ramsay MacDonald, carry the country with him, but 
remained rather isolated and greatly hated. 

The third tragedy, or comedy, is the League of Nations, 
whose latest exploit was to appoint three experts to examine 
the necessity for a loan, if Austria should relinquish her 
Customs Union with Germany—a measure she was forced 
to accept by the decisive vote of Cuba. The three experts, 
apart from free travel, free tickets for theatre and opera, 
received the annual sum of {30,000 from the Austrian 
taxpayer, which explains perhaps the constant necessity 
for loans to this poor country. Esmf& WHITTAKER. 
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WATCHING THE WHEELS GO ROUND 


Memory’s : Being the Adventures of a Newspaper Man in 
Mystery, Murder and Sudden Death. 


By F. W. Memory. 7s. 6d. (Cassell.) 

Slipping down recently to the still unspoiled village I 
have discovered (wild horses shall not, etc.), I stood watch- 
ing the mill-wheel at its unending work. Then the old 
miller, a tap-room crony, reminded me that I had never 
been inside the building. I went—and was amazed at all 
the consequences and complications involved by the 
turning of that wheel. 

Mr. F. W. Memory, in his modestly told adventures of 
a newspaper man, gave me a similar shock. I had read 
and heard, and even seen something of some of the happen- 
ings that have been changing the face of the world in 
recent years; but Mr. Memory’s pages took me inside the 
mill, showed me how exceeding small the mills of destiny 
grind the grain of human passions and policies. 

As a member of the staff of the Daily Mail, says Mr. 
Memory, he has been fortunate enough to see ‘‘ what 
makes the wheels go round,’’ and he has a hundred stories 
to tell of men and events. It is not an autobiography, yet 
there is a pleasant personality throughout which un- 
consciously reveals a picture of a fat, bald man with a 
cheerful smile, running indefatigably about the world ; 
now perspiring in Palestine, anon congratulating himself 
on his adipose tissue in the keen blast of an Icelandic wind. 

There have been so many volumes recently of recollec- 
tions and de-collections that it is a relief to find an author 
who not only has a worth-while story to tell, but can tell 
it without sneers at men forced into positions of unparal- 
leled difficulty. Mr. Memory holds the balance ; he allows 
deeds to illustrate his words. 

If one could choose among so many good things, it would 
be perhaps the descriptions of those troublous days when 
Ireland was in the throes of becoming a Free State. Mr. 
Memory was in the thick of it all; now chatting with that 
tragically gallant figure, Michael Collins; now wonder- 
ing whether a bullet from a casual hedge-sniper would stop 
his dash to a neighbouring town to send off a batch of copy 
to his paper; now hobnobbing with officers of the regular 
forces, or skipping as agilely as possible down Sackville 
(now O’Connell) Street between bursts of rifle-fire and the 
merry popping of bombs. 

But Mr. Memory is not merely a raconteur; he has 
things to say that should be read by every citizen who 
cares twopence about this great Empire of ours and the 
world crisis through which it is passing. It is not too often 
that one can say: “ This is a book worth reading from 
cover to cover’’; here one can do so without hesitation. 


Francis D. GRIERSON. 


A SOLDIER’S RECORD 


In the Line. 1914-1918. 


By Georg Bucher. Translated from the German by 
Norman Gullick. With an Introduction by Ronald 
Fraser. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Had this book been published when the vogue for war 
books was just beginning or was at its height, Herr Bucher 
would have made a fortune; as it is, people seem to be 
tired of the War, and probably, like the memories of most 
of those who fell, it will languish in comparative obscurity. 
But those who are not ruled by fashion, those who did 
not fight yet have not forgotten the War, should make a 
point of reading it, for it is one of the most worthy books 
that has come out of the War. 

In this book the excitement is sustained from first to 
last, in spite of the fact that it was not written for sen- 
sational effect. It is not a synthesis of horrors com- 
pounded to frighten people away from war. It is simply 
the record of a soldier, a German infantryman, who sur- 
vived his friends. The book has the same effect on the 
reader as the sight of a field of bleached crosses has on the 
imaginative traveller across France. It is enough to know 
that beneath those crosses lie men who need not have died. 


Each little cross is a monument to the futility of war and 
to the astounding bravery of those who battled with 
futility. In his book Herr Bucher has erected four simple 
crosses to the memory of his friends—men who need not 
have died. 

All this is not meant to imply that there is no horror 
in Herr Bucher’s record; indeed Bucher and his friends 
saw more than their fair share of intensive fighting in some 
of the great battles of the War—Lorette, Verdun, the 
Somme, the Chemin des Dames, Passchendaele. There are 
vivid descriptions of artillery bombardment, machine-gun 
fighting, hand-to-hand trench fighting, an American tank 
attack ; descriptions which outrage the senses. But when 
all is said, the lingering impression is one of the futility 
of killing, not of the shocking ways in which men may 
be killed. That, and a sense of wonder at the strength 
of the human spirit which can rise above encompassing 
futility. 

The narrative is simple and direct, bordering at times 
upon naiveté, and relieved by Herr Bucher’s delightful 
sense of humour; and Mr Gullick is to be congratulated 
on his excellent translation. EDWARD CRANKSHAW. 
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III—MIKHAIL YUREVICH LERMONTOV (1814-1841) 


A few days after Pushkin’s death on January 28th, 1837, 
a manuscript poem, Ode on the Death of Pushkin, was circu- 
lated in St. Petersburg. It was an immoderate, wildly 
eloquent poem, denunciatory of Pushkin’s ‘‘ murderers ”’ 
especially, and of the courtiers around the throne in general. 
The verses were the work of a young lieutenant of the 
Hussars of the Guards named Lermontov, who was im- 
mediately arrested, tried and transferred to the Caucasus, 
thus in some sort following in the footsteps of his hero. 
People readily saw in Lermontov the natural poetic 
successor of Pushkin. 

Mikhail Lermontov was born 
in Moscow in 1814, and 
up to the age of ten was 
educated at home, where he had 
a German nurse and French 
and English tutors. He learnt 
several modern languages and 
Greek. At the age of twelve 
he visited the Caucasus, to 
which district fate drew him 
back time and again, so that 
his writing is infused with its 
spirit. About this time he 
entered the Boarding School 
for Young Noblemen, where he 
was a distinguished scholar but 
socially a failure. His queer 
physique—he had one leg 
shorter than the other, like the 
doctor Werner in A Hero of 
Our Time; and a rather ugly 
face—and his morose disposi- 
tion and awkward, unfriendly 
manner led him to withdraw 
from the company of his fellows 
and find his friends among his 
books. He proceeded to the 
university, whence he was dis- 
missed for some trifling offence 
against authority, and at the 
age of eighteen entered the 
Guards Cadet School at St. 
Petersburg. Here he gained a 
dubious reputation as a writer 
of bawdy verses, and graduated 
in 1834 as an officer in the regiment of the Hussars. 

His first real poetic utterance was the Pushkin Ode 
mentioned above, as a result of which he was transferred 
to Georgia, but was allowed to return to St. Petersburg in 
1838. In 1840 he was again sent to the Caucasus for fight- 
ing a duel with the son of the French Ambassador, and 
during this second “ banishment ’”’ wrote his great book, 
A Hero of Our Time. Once more he returned to St. Peters- 
burg, but returned in 1841 to the Caucasus, where he forced 
a duel on one of his friends, reputed to be the original of 
the foolish Grushnitski in A Hero of Our Time, and was 
killed on July 15th. Nicholas, who had dealt gently with 
the idiosyncrasies of Pushkin, seemed to have disliked 
Lermontov intensely, and is reported to have said on 
hearing of his death: ‘‘ He has lived like a dog, and died 
like one.’”’ 

Such briefly was the public career of Lermontov. Even 
this brief relation gives some idea of his detachment, 
quarrelsomeness and passionate crusading. As for his 
literary career, he began precociously, like Pushkin, to write 
French verses at an early age. Then he fell under the 
influence of Pushkin, and while at school produced imitatory 
verses. At the Cadet School he wrote a series of polished 
but indecent tales in verse, probably inspired by Byron and 
Pushkin, describing his amatory adventures and episodes 
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The first appearance in English of 
“* A Hero of Our Time.”’ 


From the British Museum copy. 


of garrison life. These brought him some small fame 
among his fellow-cadets, but the Pushkin Ode, a vigorous 
and rather unjust indictment of the courtier class, brought 
him a much wider audience. In Maurice Baring’s splendid 
translation the slashing vigour can easily be felt : 


“‘And you, the proud and shameless progeny 
Of fathers famous for their infamy .. . 


And not with all the filth of all your gore 
Shall you wash out the poet’s righteous blood.”’ 


On his return in 1838 from his first ‘‘ banishment,’ he 
brought back with him The 
Demon and the Song on Ivan 
Vasilyevich, two of his most 
important poems. A Hero of 
Our Time, composed during his 
second period in the Caucasus, 
was not published till 1841— 
the year of his death. Although 
usually described as a novel, the 
first of a long line of psycho- 
logical novels, it is more rightly 
considered as a series of narra- 
tive sketches unified by the 
cynical portrayal of Pechorin, 
repository of all the vices of the 
age, and to a great extent a 
self-portrait. Pechorin is the 
“Hero of Our Time,” and 
Lermontov’s treatment of him 
effectively illustrates the poet’s 
attitude towards himself and his 
contemporaries. The separate 
chapters really form separate 
short stories, one of which, 
Taman, Chekhov considered 
the finest short story in the 
language. In the best and 
latest translation (by Reginald 
Merton) it certainly makes 
impressive reading. 

The book has had a curious 
career in English. Several 
translations have been made, 
two of them claiming to be the 
first and neither of them actually 
having that distinction. It first appeared as a pseudonymous 
work (see illustration), which Wiener calls a “ literary 
forgery.’’ Sketches of Russian Life in the Caucasus, by A 
Russe, was published in Ingram, Cooke’s The Illustrated 
Family Novelist Series (1853) to meet a demand for authori- 
tative material about the ‘‘ barbarous Russians’ with whom 
England was contemplating going to war. No acknowledg- 
ment of its true source is made, and the names of places, 
people, etc. are crudely disguised—‘‘ Bela’’ becomes 
“ Khalila,” ‘‘ Princess Mary’’ becomes ‘‘ Princess Anas- 
tasia,””’ and the last chapter, A Fatalist, is relabelled 
Predestination. The réchauffeuy alone knows why he 
omitted the best chapter, Taman. 

In June, 1854, David Bogue issued a translation, ascrib- 
ing the book to Lermontov under a faithful version of the 
title, A Hero of Our Own Times. His claim on the title 
page, ‘‘ Now first translated into English,’’ evoked the 
ridicule of the Atheneum reviewer, who pointed out that 
the book had been translated in the previous year. Never- 
theless Mr. Bogue might well have claimed that this was the 
first adequate and complete translation ; for all the names of 
places and people were rightly transliterated and the book 
given in its entirety. 

Yet another translation of the book appeared in the same 
year—The Hero of Our Days—translated by Theresa 
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Pulszky, the accomplished daughter of a Hungarian 
financier, and published by Thomas Hodgson as No. CXII 
of The Parlour Library. This is a rather free, curtailed 
version, omitting the last episode, The Fatalist. 

The next edition I have traced is the Ward & Downey 
edition of 1886, translated by R. I. Lipmann, which Vize- 
telly, with his well-known flaiy for adapting and improving 
upon the ideas of other publishers, reissued in 1887 in his 
‘‘Celebrated Russian Novels’”’ series. Another edition, 
translated by J. H. Wisdom and Marr Murray, was pub- 
fished by Herbert & Daniel in 1912, and reissued by 
Hodder & Stoughton with a cancel title in 1915. Ina fore- 
word the translators claim, rather late in the day, that they 
are introducing a great work for the first time to the general 
public. The latest and best translation, already referred 
to, is that by Reginald Merton which, with a foreword by 
Prince Mirsky, was published by Philip Allan in 1928. 
This I recommend to anyone desirous of reading the book. 

Altogether there are recorded, in the British Museum 
Catalogue, eight separate translations of A Hero of Our 
Time. 

Though almost as great a poet as Pushkin, Lermontov 
is, like him, better known to English readers for his prose 
work than for his two great poems, The Demon and Mtsyri, 
the Novice. The Demon, planned as early as 1829, was not 
published until the year of his death—1841. It was 
translated by A. C. Stephen and published by Triibner 
in 1875. Four other translations have since appeared. 
Mtsyri, under the title, The Circassian Boy, was translated 
through the excellent German translation of Friedrich 
Bodenstedt by S. S. Conant at Boston in the same year. 
The translation reads well, and there is a pleasant preface 
on Lermontov and on the German original of the 
translation. 

A selection of poems in the Russian, with parallel transla- 
tions, was published by Kegan Paul in 1917, and Mr. John 
Cournos’s excellent translation of A Song about Tsar Ivan 
Vasilyevich was done by the Aquila Press in 1929. 

Besides the works already mentioned, Lermontov made 
some abortive attempts at the drama (imitations of Schiller 
and Griboyedov), none of which have appeared in transla- 
tion. Many of his shorter poems, translated by T. B. Shaw, 
C. T. Wilson, J. Pollen, F. P. Marchant, N. H. Dole and 
others have appeared in the periodicals and collections of 
Russian verse constantly referred to in these articles. 


MIKHAIL YUREVICH LERMONTOV (1814-1841) 


1853. ‘‘Sketches of Russian Life in the Caucasus.” (By 
A. Russe.) The Illustrated Family Novelist Series. 
Ingram, Cooke. N. D. Omits chapter entitled 
“Taman ”’ in the original. 

1854. ‘‘ A Hero of Our Own Times.’”’ From the Russian of 
Lermontoff. David Bogue. 1854. First com- 
plete translation. 

1854. ‘‘The Hero of Our Days.’ Translated by Theresa 
Pulszky. No. CXII of the Parlour Library. Thomas 
Hodgson. N. D. 

1875. ‘‘ The Circassian Boy.’’ English verse translation by 
S. S. Conant. (Osgood: Boston, Mass.) 1875. 

““The Demon.” Translated by A. C. Stephens. (Triib- 
ner.), 1875. 


1917. ‘‘ Poems of Mikhail Lermontoff.” (Kegan Paul.) 1917. 


1929. ‘‘ A Song About Tsar Ivan Vasilyevich. Translated by 
John Cournos. (Aquila Press.) 1929. 


A FURTHER NOTE ON PUSHKIN 


Besides A. A. Delvig, the most distinguished poets among 
Pushkin’s friends were E. A. Baratynsky (1800-44) and 
N. M. Yazykhov (1803-44). Baratynski, a man of distin- 
guished family, was for some misdemeanour expelled from 
the Corps of Pages and enlisted as a common soldier at 
St. Petersburg, where he naturally was attracted to Push- 
kin’s circle. Like Pushkin, Yazykhov and Griboyedov, he 
spent some time abroad in the service of his country—in 
his case in Finland—and there developed his poetic gift. 
He was the most talented of Pushkin’s friends, and transla- 
tions of his verses have been made by Wilson, Wiener and 
F. P. Marchant (Proceedings of the Anglo-Russian Society, 
No. 28). 


Yazykhov early attracted the attention of Zhukovski 
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and Pushkin with his anacreontic poems, and became a 
close friend and boon carousing partner of the latter. 
Three of his poems appear in Wilson and three others in 
Wiener. 

The most distinguished writer among Pushkin’s con- 
temporaries never entered the poet’s charming circle. 
A. S. Griboyedov (1795-1829), who rivals Gogol for the 
distinction of writing the greatest Russian comedy, received 
the finest possible education of the time. His studies were 
interrupted by the Napoleonic Wars, and soon after his 
release from the army he went to Persia as secretary of 
the Legation. Here he beguiled his wearisome sojourn 
by working at his famous comedy, Gore ot Ouma (Woe from 
Wit), variously known in English as The Misfortune of 


THE BOOKMAN 


Being Clever, Intelligence Comes to Grief, or The Misfortune 
of Reason. He put the finishing touches to it in Moscow 
in 1823, and took it to St. Petersburg. The censor how- 
ever prohibited its printing or production; but it was 
widely circulated for several years in manuscript. It was 
at last produced with enormous success in 1831 and pub- 
lished in 1833, since when more than fifty editions have 
appeared, and it has remained in the repertoire of Russian 
theatres. A translation by N. Bernadaky, published by 
Simpkin Marshall, appeared under the transliterated 
Russian title, Gore ot Ouma, in 1857. *Of the many other 
inferior pieces by Griboyedov, David has been translated 
by F. P. Marchant in No. 15 of the Proceedings of the Anglo- 
Russian Society. 


LISTS FOR YOUR LIKING 


Quite a number of antiquarian booksellers are persuading 
Mr. Tomlinson to introduce their catalogues. I have seen 
two recently. And here’s a third. The catalogue this 
time comes from Messrs. Elkin Mathews. It is a general 
list, with a supplement of war books. Mr. Tomlinson 
knows much about the War. He was in it. He under- 
stood it. He saw its meaning and its trend. The iron of 
it entered into his soul. ‘“‘ The men are dead,’’ says 
Tomlinson, ‘‘ or most of them, who were in France and 
Gallipoli in 1914 and 1915, but there they move again, in 
the very light of time when their world without end was 
ending.”’ Only H. M. T. could write that: it is a gem of 
an understanding mind ; something one wants to treasure, 
to remember. . . . A delightful catalogue is this—in four 
parts. Books relating to authors who lived in the 
eighteenth century or earlier ; books by authors who lived 
in the nineteenth century; modern first editions; war 
books. Most pleasingly set out and printed, and contain- 
ing so many books we collectors are always dreaming about. 
Altogether, over five hundred items. There are nine of 
Tomlinson’s books, including, of course, ‘“‘ All Our Yester- 
days.’ Others: Blunden’s “ Undertone of War’”’ (£3), 
Cumming’s “‘ Enormous Room,”’ signed (£4 15s.), Heming- 
way’s Farewell to Arms” (10s), Montague’s ‘ Fiery 
Particles” (£1 1os.), Mottram’s “Spanish Farm”’ (£6), 
Remarque’s ‘‘ All Quiet on the Western Front ”’ (£1 1os.), 
and Wheen’s intense little work, ‘‘ Two Masters ’’ (6s.). 
The earlier books are many and fine, while the modern are 
a very representative list: Doyle, Galsworthy, Hudson, 
Lawrence, Strong, etc. And a copy of Tomlinson’s first 
book, ‘‘ Sea and the Jungle,” for £38. It has the original 
wrapper, which is unusual. The Myers list this month is 
a good one, of some seven hundred entries. It is a 
capital general list, comprising books of many ages. A 
Tasso of 1624 (£2 2s.), Swinburne’s ‘‘ Chastelard ’’ (5s.) 
and “‘ Bothwell”’ (6s.) and “‘ The Sisters ’’ (6s.), Hardy’s 
“Well Beloved”’ (15s.), a seventh edition of George 
Herbert’s ‘‘ The Temple,” 1656, (25s.), two volumes of 
Hogarth’s Works, 1827, (30s.), Priestley’s ‘‘ Papers for Lilli- 
put,” 1922 (8s. 6d.) and so on. These titles will serve to 
show how comprehensive it is. 


Then I enjoyed reading through Messrs. J. A. Allen & Co’s 
recent catalogue. I like it immensely, for it is full of 
attractive old and rare books and modern first editions 
I noted a fine group of Henry Williamson, for whose first 
editions collectors still go on searching. There are a 


number of Aubrey Beardsley books too. F. C. Burnand 
—lI’ve been frequently asked for his ‘“‘ Happy ’’ books 
lately, both by English and American friends ; an excellent 
gathering of G. K. C.’s writings; Conrad, De La Mare, 
Dickens and many others. I like the bold type in which 
authors’ names are printed. It helps very much. There 
are some cheap firsts of George Gissing’s works, as well as 
Hardy items. A great number of Andrew Lang’s books, 
but I wish there were more of E. V. L.’s works. Iam sure 
he will be most earnestly collected one of these days. I 


have a long line of them in my library. Many of them 


can be bought for small prices now; but it won’t be so 
always. 


Arthur Rogers’s summer catalogue is so very pleasing. 
Nicely made too, and covers old and modern novels, and 
children’s books, a number of works on American and 
English literature, and a good collection of memoirs and 
autobiographies. To use the trite phrase, “‘ this is a worth- 
while list.’” This sectionising of catalogues is a good plan, 
and I am sure it pays. I believe there are still many 
people who love the old things. I’ve been reading Lamb 
and Mrs. Gaskell and Trollope again lately. It keeps one’s 
mind balanced. 


An exquisite looking catalogue—white cover, printed in 
gold—came along recently. It is an elegant piece of 
printing and I congratulate Mr. Kyrle Fletcher upon it. 
But this is only one of its virtues. The inside of it matches 
the dignity of the outside. Still there is another virtue. 
It is just a fine, expert and authoritative collection of 
books, so admirably described by Mr. Kyrle Fletcher as 
‘Plays, Players and Puppets.’”’ That should tell you a 
great deal. I have given you a general description of it, 
and its title easily indicates the kind of books to be found 
in this twenty-ninth Kyrle Fletcher list. There are many 
first and rare editions; playbills and programmes, while 
the third section has to do with general theatrical 
literature. 


A short but very entertaining catalogue reaches me 
from Messrs. Foyles. It is not an antiquarian list, but it 
is none the less interesting for that. There are many 
books in it we rovers among the old and rare will surely like 
to have. There really are some fine, good and cheap 
books in this list. 


THE COLLECTOR. 


BLOOD ORANGES 
by Francis Brett Young (Ready late September). 


An outspoken story of blood, passion and stark cruelty 
in Southern Italy. 
The Edition consists of 230 signed copies at £1 1 0. 


The White Owl Press regretfully announce they are unable to 
publish an ordinary edition, 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF T. S. ELIOT 
By Norah Nicholls 


I must explain with regard to the following list that 
everything has been done in the short time available to 
make it complete, but emendations and corrections will 
be welcome. A few errors may have crept in concerning 
the American editions; these I hope to put right myself. 
Magazine articles, reviews, etc., are excluded with the 
author’s approval, as all that he wishes to be retained have 
been reprinted. Unfortunately in the case of a collected 
author, personal judgment is not always respected, but at 
present at least we will bow to Mr. Eliot’s wishes and hope 
that the following somewhat primitive check-list will serve 
as a basis for more ambitious effort : 


1917. 


IgI9. 


1920. 


1920. 


1923. 


1924. 


1924. 


1925. 


(1924.) 


1927. 


1927. 


1927. 


1928. 


1928, 


1928. 


Prufrock and Other observations. (In verse.) 
(The Egoist Ltd., Oakley House, Bloomsbury 
Street.) Cream paper covers. 40 pages. 

Ava Vus Prec. Initials and colophon by E. A. 
Wadsworth. Limited Edition of 264 copies. 
(Ovid Press.) 

Poems. (Knopf: New York.) 

The Sacred Wood: Essays on poetry and criti- 
cism. (Methuen.) ‘‘ For H. W. E. ‘ Tacuit 
et fecit.’’”’ 2nd edition has new preface. 
American edition by Knopf. 

The Waste Land. (A poem.) Printed and 
published by Leonard and Virginia Woolf at 
the Hogarth Press, Hogarth House, Paradise 
Road, Richmond, Surrey. Paper bound trans- 
lation in Madrid by Angel Flores. 

Homage to John Dryden. Three Essays on Poetry 
of the Seventeenth Century. No. IV of Te 
Hogarth Essays. Consisting of three essays 
which originally appeared in The Times Literary 
Supplement. (Leonard and Virginia Woolf at 
the Hogarth Press, Hogarth House, Paradise 
Road, Richmond, Surrey.) 

“A Brief Introduction to the Method of Paul 
Valéry ” in Le Serpent par Paul Valéry, with a 
translation into English by Mark Wardle. 
(Published for The Criterion by R. Cobden- 
Sanderson, 17, Thavies Inn.) 

Poems, 1909-1925. (Faber & Gwyer.) ‘‘To Henry 
Ware Eliot, 1843-1919.”’ Ordinary and limited 
edition of 85 signed copies. Faber Library, 1932. 
Introduction to Savonarola : A Dramatic Poem, 
by Charlotte Eliot. (R. Cobden-Sanderson, 
17, Thavies Inn.) 

Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca. An 
Address read before the Shakespeare Associa- 
tion, March 18th, 1927. (Pamphlet published 
for the Shakespeare Association by Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press, Amen House, 
Warwick Square, E.C.) 

Introduction to Seneca. (Constable.) 1,025 
copies in second series of Tudor Translations. 
(American edition by Knopf.) 

The Journey of the Magi. No. 8 of The Ariel 
Poems. (Faber & Gwyer.) Ordinary and 
limited edition of 350 copies. 

Introduction to The Moonstone, by Wilkie Collins, 
in the World’s Classics Series. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Introduction to Selected Poems, by Ezra Pound. 
Edited by T.S. E. (Faber & Gwyer.) 

For Lancelot Andrewes. Essays on style and 
order. (Faber & Gwyer.) Dedication ‘ For 
My Mother.” American edition by Double- 
day Doran. The ‘‘smaill volumes in preparation” 
mentioned in the preface—The School of Donne, 
The Outline of Royalism and The Principles of 
Modern Heresy—are not included in this list 
because unhappily they do not exist. Elsewhere 
Mr. Eliot explains that he has come to exercise 


a certain economy of expression, and that 
the impulse to write these studies had left him. 

1928. <A Song for Simeon. Drawings by E. McKnight 
Kauffer. No. 16in The Ariel Poems. Ordinary 
and limited edition of 500 copies. 

1928. Preface to This American World, by Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer. (Faber & Gwyer.) 

1928. ‘‘ Publisher’s Preface’’ to Fishermen of the 
Banks, by James B. Connolly. With illustra- 
tions by Henry O’Connor. (Faber & Gwyer.) 

1928. ‘‘A Dialogue on Poetic Drama,” preceding Of 
Dramatic Poesie An Essay 1668 by John 
Dryden. Text set up from a copy of the first 
edition. (Frederick Etchells and Hugh Mac- 
donald.) Printed by Richard Clay & Sons, 
Ltd. 580 copies, of which 55 were printed 
on Millborn hand-made paper, and signed. 

1929. Dante. No. 2 of The Poets on the Poets. ‘‘ For 
Charles Maurras.’”’ (Faber & Faber.) 

1929. Animula. Wood engravings by Gertrude Hermes. 
(Faber & Faber.) No. 23 of The Ariel Poems. 
In ordinary and large paper edition of 400 
signed copies. 

1930. Introduction to The Wheel of Five : Essays in Inter- 
pretation of Shakespeare’s Sombre Tragedies, by 
G. Wilson Knight. (Oxford University Press.) 

1930. Ash-Wednesday. (New York: The Fountain 
Press; London: Faber & Faber.) 600 num- 
bered, signed copies—z2oo for Great Britain 
and 400 for the United States. Dedicated ‘‘ To 
My Wife.’’ Also in ordinary edition. 

1930. Introduction to the Intimate Journals of Charles 
Baudelaire. Translated by Ch. Isherwood. 
(London: Blackamore Press; New York: 
Random House.) 400 signed copies—50 
specially bound in England, and 250 in 
America. Text printed by the Westminster 
Press ; illustrations, reproductions and binding 
by D. Jacomet in Paris. 

1930. Marina. With drawings by E. McKnight 
Kauffer. No. 29 of The Ariel Poems. Ordinary 
and limited edition of 400 signed copies. 

1930. Introductory Essay to Johnson’s London: a 
poem, and The Vanity of Human Wishes. 
(Haslewood Press: Frederick Etchells and 
Hugh Macdonald, 192, Church Street, W.8.) 
450 numbered copies—150 signed and printed 
on Kentish rag paper. 

1930. Preface to and translation of Anabasis : a Poem, 
by St. J. Perse. (Faber & Faber.) 

1931. Charles Whibley: A Memoir. English Associa- 
tion Pamphlet No. 80, December, 1931. 

1931. Anessay on “ The Place of Pater ”’ in The r88o0’s. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

1931. Triumphal March. Drawings by E. McKnight 
Kauffer. (Faber & Faber.) No. 35 of The 
Ariel Poems. Ordinary and limited signed 
edition of 300 copies. 

1931. Thoughts after Lambeth. (Faber & Faber.) 
Criterion Miscellany No. 30. Incloth and paper. 

1931. Introduction to Pascal’s Pensées. Translated 
by W. F. Trotter. (Everyman Library.) 

and to be published in{September of this year : 
Collected Essays, 1917-1932. Dedication to Harriet 
Shaw Weaver. (London: Faber & Faber; New 
York: Harcourt Brace.) 


I must conclude with very grateful acknowledgment to Mr. 
Eliot who, far from desiring credit for the compilation of this 
list, has even suggested that errors should be laid at his door, 
since he is ‘‘ somewhat vague ’”’ about his own past work ! 
The implied concentration on the present and future argues 
hopefully for a not distant elaboration of this bibliography. 
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Novel Notes 


NATIONAL NOVELS 


The Coloured Dome. 
By Francis Stuart. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


Young Emmanuel. 
By Naomi Jacob. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Crumbling Pageant. 
By E. Inglis Jones. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


The Golden Pheasant. 
By Clotilde Wol- 
lersen. 6s. 
(Methuen.) 


Success and Plenty. 
By J. L. Campbell. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Mr. Stuart writes 
about the _ Irish, 
Miss Jacob about 
Jews and Miss 
Jones about the 
Welsh. These three 
authors all deal to 
a large extent with 
characteristics 
rather than char- 
acters, with typical 
modes of living 
rather than individual lives. It will be no good denying 
that their books are the worse for this; but the degree 
of the damage depends on each author’s technical ability. 
And this varies. 

“The Coloured Dome ”’ is saved by the gentle firmness 
of Mr. Stuart’s writing. He uses words carefully and 
without haste. He is not reckless with epithets and 
similes. He is neither sparse nor diffuse. He tells the 
story of a clerk in a Dublin betting office who finds happi- 
ness by offering himself, not to a woman, nor to a religion, 
nor to a political ideal, but ‘‘ to share the little ludicrous 
tragedies of the world.’’ The story moves over a short 
period—about two days—during which Garry Delea finds 
himself in a cell in Mountjoy Prison with Tulloolagh, a girl 
leader of the I.R.A. They are both willingly condemned 
to death as rebels. This prospect of death is his first taste 
of happiness. Then his new love for the girl supplants it. 
Finally they are released. But this happiness goes too, 
We leave him achieving ecstasy, without her, in a cell for 
drunks. 

Any précis must be unfair to Mr. Stuart. The quality 
of his writing can give a group of vaguely symbolic people, 
accidentally connected in a short series of slightly absurd 
events, not perhaps the dignity of tragedy nor any universal 
significance, but at least the beauty of children who suffer 
and enjoy without knowing why. 

“Young Emmanuel ”’ is saved by Miss Jacob’s rapidity, 
balance and good sense. She tells a long and dramatic 
story. And although I should usually find it hard to 
believe that a man would allow himself to be cut off from 
his family, his livelihood, his love and his country for an 
indefinite time to shield a brother whom he despised, or 
even to protect his mother’s illusions—for he is expressly 
described as free from mother-complex—yet Miss Jacob 
seemed so sensible that I took her word for it. Probably 
most of her readers will be equally credulous. If they 
are, they will read every word, or nearly every word, with 
eagerness ; they will be forced to take sides and hate. They 
will find also much to admire, notably the integrity and 
generosity of old Emmanuel and the sort of pride he 
inspired in the Gollantzes. These are little the less admir- 
able for being conveyed sometimes in the broad lines of 
caricature. 

“Crumbling Pageant ”’ is lost. At least I could find no 
saving grace. It suffers from all the faults of national 
novels. The characters become blurred and _ indistinct 
among the scenery. The snobbish chapel-and-church 


J. L. Campbell. 
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contest is not raised out of parochial insignificance and is 
treated without the purge or scourge of humour. Miss 
Jones has all the diffuseness of the Welsh. She describes 
by indiscriminate catalogue. Her effects are gained or lost 
by accumulation. It is unfortunate that her undeniable 
knowledge should be so dissipated ; ‘‘ Crumbling Pageant ”’ 
has not the qualities of a great failure. Faults in detail 
then become the more conspicuous. The tale of Catherine 
Jones’s loves and snobbery is mid-Victorian ; intermittent 
dates and allusions to books just published make that clear. 
But there are continual spiritual anachronisms more 
infuriating than any unauthorised mention of premature 
chars-a-bancs could ever be. 

‘““ The Golden Pheasant ”’ is a useful antidote to ‘“‘ Crum- 
bling Pageant.’’ Clotilde Wollersen is so careful and so 
economic that she is always stripping her writing of inci- 
dental splendours. Her book is like a tree—scarred all 
over where its branches have been lopped. The publisher 
points out that it is a story of frustration. Perhaps to 
make sure that he remains frustrated, Miss Wollersen 
burns her hero in the last chapter. Until this disastrous 
climax, the story retains some tenuous interest, in spite 
of her plainness and her indirect approach. But it snaps 
insignificantly against the final fuse-failure which seems 
like an Act of God. One has the feeling of being tricked. 

I cannot make Mr. Campbell out. The career of his 
stupid and priggish hero—the sort of person often described 
as a bundle of repressions—is at once commonplace and 
extravagant. Mr. Campbell’s matter-of-fact style has all 
the appearance of integrity. Yet the absurdity of some 
of the incidents seems too calculated. I am at a loss 
whether to describe this book as a praiseworthy but un- 
successful attempt at psychoanalytical propaganda or a 
hoax. Perhaps of course it is just a modern novel with 
no ulterior motive. 


A GUIDE TO THE BEST FICTION. By Ernest A. Baker and 
James Packman. New and enlarged edition. 42s. 
(Routledge.) 

This magnificent reference book is unsurpassed as a 
guide to fiction, when one remembers that the compilers 
modestly disclaim any autocratic implication in the word 
“best.” It seems surprisingly accurate ; the only mistake 
that I have noticed so far is the statement that C. E. 
Lawrence died in 1928. He published a new novel this 
year and, when last seen, was in good health. 


SKERRETT. 
By Liam O’Flaherty. 7s. 6d. (Gollancz.) 


“‘Skerrett’’ is a fierce, rough piece of work, such as 
we expect from Mr. O’Flaherty. It is the story of a 
schoolmaster in an island off the west coast of Ireland ; 
of his heroic, brutal and successful struggles to secure 
discipline ; his equally heroic, but unsuccessful struggles 
to save his wife, and his final pitiful failure to save him- 
self. It is all very grim and terrible, but if ever a novel 
merited the epithet “‘ strong,’’ this is it. 


THE SUMMER FLOOD. 
By Goronwy Rees. 7s. 6d. (Faber & Faber.) 


‘“The Summer Flood ”’ is a first novel, and as such 
a rather remarkable book. It is rare to find in a beginner 
evidences of so much thought as must have gone to the 
making of this story. One hesitates to suggest that a 
novelist can think too much about his subject, but it 
seems to me almost certain that this would have been, 
if not a better, at least a more readable book if Mr. Rees 
had thought less about his hero. As it is there are pages 
which are reminiscent of Henry James at his worst: 
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SOME THRILLS AND A PROBLEM 


The Ostrekoff Jewels. 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Stoughton.) 

Eye for an Eye. 
By Graham Seton. 


7s. 6d. (Hodder & 


7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


Spectral Evidence. 
By Robert Hare. 
7s. 6d. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 


The Steward. 
By Edgar Wallace. 
7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


A Joyous Adventure. 
By Baroness Orczy. 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


“ Plus ¢a change 
.”’ The French 
proverb might have 
been composed ex- 
pressly to describe 
the work of Mr. 
Phillips Oppenheim. 
I scarcely like to re- 
member how many years have passed since first (in imagina- 
tion) I rode desperate rides and passed unscathed through 
revolts and intrigues with Mr. Oppenheim’s heroes. In those 
days we cut our way through overwhelming odds with 
keen-edged sabres; to-day it is an affair of automatic 
pistols and aeroplanes. But always the more it changes, 
the more it is the same thing. Therein lies Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s skill. He has moved with the times, yet contrived 
to lose nothing of his flair for thrilling adventure. In ‘‘ The 
Ostrekoff Jewels ’’ he tells of young Wilfred Haven, son of 
a millionaire and junior official of the American Embassy 
in Petrograd. It is the time of the Terror; lust-maddened 
revolutionaries are looting palaces and murdering their 
owners. It is the beginning of the end of Russia’s sanity. 
Haven, about to leave with the other members of his 
Embassy, accepts from Prince and Princess Ostrekoff the 
hazardous task of smuggling out of the country the famous 
family jewels—their last gift to their daughter, who is in 
Europe. The Reds learn of his mission, and care little 
for his so-called diplomatic immunity, and there begins for 
Haven a series of adventures made all the more thrilling 
by the mystery of a beautiful girl who follows him from 
Russia . . . To reveal her secret would be to spoil a 
story so gripping that one cannot put it down until the last 
page has been turned. 

There is a kindred Russian note in Graham Seton’s ‘‘ Eye 
for an Eye.’’ Those who remember “‘ The W Plan ”’ will not 
need to be told that Seton (Lieut.-Colonel Hutchison) knows 
how to keep his interest sustained. If it is not so clear-cut 
as ‘‘ The W Plan,” his new book is thoroughly readable. 

I found myself greatly attracted by “‘ Spectral Evidence,” 
by Robert Hare—a writer whose work is new tome. From 
the moment when the famous artist, Elton Cleeves, imagines 
that he sees the apparition of his murdered nephew, events 
move on a plane that is new in crime stories. That in itself 
is no mean compliment to the author. I wish that Mr. Hare 
would not talk about “‘ true facts,’’ and would not describe 
aman as a “ naval officer . . . in the merchant marine ”’ 
(incidentally the said man’s conversation is much too melo- 
dramatic for an officer of either service). These however 
are merely blemishes on the surface of what is at once an 
ingenious story and a serious problem in psychology. A 
book I have no hesitation in recommending. 

“The Steward ”’ is yet another collection of stories by 
the late Edgar Wallace, and one of the best published for a 
long time. Wallace has taken the deck of a great liner 
as the scene of crookdom—the doings of those card-sharps 
aptly described as the ‘“‘ Barons of the Nimble Pack.” 
Apart from the amusing devices employed by those worthies 
to separate their victims from large rolls of bank-notes, 
there is the same caustic humour, mixed with shrewd 
knowledge of human nature, that made his ‘‘ Sanders of the 


Hugh Walpole. 
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River ’”’ series among the best things he gave us. The 
Steward who tells the stories is admirably described as ‘‘ a 
dapper little man in a short white jacket, with ...a 
quick-change expression ... and a Cockney sense of 
humour.”’ Says the Steward: . ‘‘ If the big notice warn- 
ing passengers against playing cards with strangers wasn’t 
up in the smoke-room when the ship sailed, the sharps on 
board would go and complain to the captain!” If you 
want to realise the volume of truth hidden in that sentence 
read this most amusing steward’s revelations. 

I confess myself a whole-hearted admirer of that elusive 
‘* Scarlet Pimpernel ’’ who saved so many aristocrats from 
the guillotine in the days when the streets of Paris were 
red with blood. In her latest book, ‘‘ A Joyous Adven- 
ture,” Baroness Orczy takes us back to a slightly later 
period but the same gallant atmosphere, with a dashing 
young English nobleman who gets into perilous situations 
and steps out of them again with all that skill of which the 
Baroness is a past-mistress. A very pretty romance, od’s fish ! 


MORE HERRIES 
The Fortress, 


By Hugh Walpole. tos. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

It must be hard to write a satisfying tetralogy. There 
is always the danger that, having set the pace or adopted 
a style or otherwise committed yourself in the first book, 
you may be forced, as the design proceeds, to modify pace, 
style and the rest, and so disappoint or alienate some at 
least of your readers. Perhaps after the grand start on the 
heroic scale in ‘‘ Rogue Herries,”’ ‘‘ Judith Paris ”’ and now 
“The Fortress ’’ noticeably lack its vigour and thrill; 
and that, if it is so, is hard on Mr. Walpole, who is perform- 
ing a singularly difficult feat in trying to carry us with him 
from an age about which he could be honestly romantic 
into mid-Victorian and later England. 

The kind of things Rogue Herries did in the 1750’s 
cannot be done by his respectable descendants a hundred 
years later; even Judith laments in the pages of “‘ The 
Fortress ’’ the greater freedom of her younger days. And 
so ‘‘ The Fortress ’’ on the whole leaves a less rich and vivid 
impression than either of its predecessors. That is not 
to say that as a book it is poorer. Books may also be 
judged by their hold on the reader, and judged from this 
standpoint the present volume is every whit the peer of 
its forbears. Nor, again, can we judge of it finally till its 
place in the scheme of creation is clear. 

I half expected this third book of the Herries epic to be 
the record of a titanic contest between Judith Paris as 
champion of the oppressed and Walter Herries as the 
tyrant—the réles for which each seemed cast by fate when 
the curtain fell on ‘‘ Judith Paris.” But Walpole and the 
gods ruled otherwise, and Walter’s black, portentous cloud 
failed to produce its thunders and lightnings—dread stroke 
which again the title of “‘ The Fortress”’ half persuaded 
one to expect. Is it that the inspiration is failing ? Now 
and then one’s suspicion is aroused by the author’s methods 
—by his regular crises, as though we caught him saying to 
himself: ‘‘ Now come along, Hugh! we must liven this 
up”; by his habit of dark prophecy, foretelling por- 
tentous but undisclosed results of apparently insignificant 
events; by his seemingly irrelevant conducted outing to 
the famous fight between Sayers and Heenan. 

And yet, when all is said and done, he has given us 
another fine novel, if one in which no character (not even 
Judith) is as strongly portrayed as Rogue Herries of old. 
His task is harder now than then, for now he is dealing 
with the Herries as a family, with all their distinctions and 
contradictions—a truly all-embracing task. And he does 
it well; they fascinate us, this strongly individualistic family 
and their strange and tragic and fortunate interactions. We 
can only hope that Vanessa Paris, the protagonist of his con- 
cluding volume, will be a worthy successor to Judith—that 
lively, great-hearted character on whom the whole life of 
The Fortress converges. Joun 
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THE ART OF THE SHORT STORY 


The English Review Book of Short Stories. 
Compiled by Horace Shipp. With a foreword by Ford 
Madox Ford. 8s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 

The practice of collecting short stories from the pages 
of a particular periodical, and presenting them as an 
epitome of the periodical’s history, is one that appears to 
be growing in favour, and the present collection is one that 
was well worth making. The English Review has under- 
gone many changes since it was created by Mr. Ford Madox 
Ford (then Hueffer), but Mr. Shipp’s anthology shows 
that the art of the short story has been carefully fostered 
by successive editors. The anthology is notable for its 
catholicity. A few of the stories, such as Mr. Aldous 
Huxley’s ‘‘ The Gioconda Smile ’’ and Miss May Sinclair’s 
“Lena Wrace,’’ are already familiar, but many of the 
others will be new to all except regular readers of the English 
Review. Some are by authors whose names are sufficient 
indication of their quality, such as Mr. John Galsworthy, 
Mr. Alec Waugh, Mr. Louis Golding, D. H. Lawrence, 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood and Miss Tennyson Jesse; but 
others, which are no less successful, are by authors whose 
fortunes are not so firmly established. The wide range of 
the anthology, which goes from the macabre to the farcical 
and from sentiment to cynicism, shows that the editors 
of the English Review have not allowed their choice of 
stories to become stereotyped, and the book is one that 
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illustrates many facets of the art of the short story. To 
compare a simple human document, like Mr. Anthony 
Bertram’s “‘ The Avenger,’ with a riotous piece of non- 
sense like Mr. C. L. Hales’s “ Casey's Banking Account,” 
is to realise that the short story is a suitable form for the 
expression of a great variety of moods and events. 

The book is enlivened by an amusing and pugnacious 
foreword by Mr. Ford Madox Ford, who briefly refers to 
the foundation of the English Review, a story which he 
has told niore fully in ‘ Return to Yesterday.’’ He 
vigorously attacks the theory that imaginative writing 
should conform to fixed standards of length, and maintains 
that “‘ no art can flourish in the face of arbitrary length— 
or dimension—restrictions.”’ In this however Mr. Ford 
is possibly preaching to the converted, for the success of 
Mr. David Garnett on one hand, and Mr. J. B. Priestley 
on the other, shows that the standard seventy-five thousand 
words are no longer regarded as the inevitable mould 
for fiction. Mr. Ford also refers to the work of the English 
Review in providing a suitable market for short-story 
writers, who were hampered in the early part of the century 
by the fact that even the best pieces of short imaginative 
writing were largely unsaleable. The efforts of Mr. Ford 
and his successors in the editorial chair were a notable 
factor in improving the situation and giving the short story 
a permanent place in English literature. 


IAN AND FELICITY, OR, PENINSULA PLACE. By Denis 
Mackail. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Though it may be a fact that a happy marriage does not 
lend itself to drama, there is no denying that it lends itself 
excellently to comedy. Mr. Mackail proved this a long 
time ago, and in his new book, “‘ Ian and Felicity,’ proves 
it again. lan and Felicity have been married ten years 
and have two children and a Pekingese, and their story is 
probably similar to the stories of thousands of happy 
marriages in London. That is what makes it so interesting. 
Mr. Mackail can get smiles and excitement and delight 
from the most ordinary happenings—just as we do in life 
—and so we read of Ian and Felicity, their domestic arrange- 
ments, their conversations, their parties and friends, and 
find never a dull moment through all the detailed account 
of their day-to-day existence. How does he do it? You 
must read for yourself and see; there is no recipe, except 
a nimble wit, a light-hearted mood and a tremendous 
capacity for seeing into the hearts and minds of ordinary 
people. He has created a little world of his own—a world 
of middle-class drawing-rooms and dining-rooms and 
London society ; 
and while you 
remain in it, one 
thing you may 
be sure of—you 
may laugh, or 
weep, or be irri- 
tated or compas- 
sionate—but 
you will never 
be bored. 


FANFARE FOR 
TIN TRUMPETS. 
By Margery 
Sharp. 7s. 6d. 
(Barker.) 

Miss Sharp’s 
story has a rare 
and delicate 
irony, though it 
is not so much 
a story of dis- 
illusion asa 
story of life. 


Denis Mackail. 
Portrait by Howard Coster. 


‘It describes a boy’s year in London; a boy’s effort to 


establish himself as a writer, with a hundred pounds to 
live on and twenty-one years of inexperience behind him. 
He and a friend share a room off the Edgware Road, and 
Alistair, even though he makes himself an allowance for 
cigarettes, manages to live very comfortably on less than 
two pounds a week. “ The only thing he had not allowed 
for . . . was Love.’”’ And of course that was his un- 
doing. He met a sophisticated but unsuccessful actress 
and fell in love with her ; and he met a lot of other people 
as well, all of whom are depicted with delicious humour and 
sympathy: Winnie, who lives on the floor below, her boy 
friends, her grandmother; Nina, the chorus-girl; Mr. 
Hickey, the bus-driver—how well they are all drawn. 
Miss Sharp writes with competence and with an economy of 
words which gives to her work a clear and striking outline 
and her book will be appreciated by all who have a discern- 
ing eye for style, characterisation and that less common, 
but not less welcome quality in a writer—a sense of humour. 


DON 'JUAN AND THE WHEELBARROW By L. A. G. 
Strong. 7s. 6d. net. (Gollancz.) 


This is Mr. Strong’s second collection of short stories. 
Moreover, having now written four novels, he should be 
at the height of his powers. Yet it cannot be said that 
“Don Juan and the Wheelbarrow ”’ reads like the work 
of sucha man. True there is not one of the sixteen stories 
in the book that does not reveal a fine understanding of the 
craft of story- 
telling. But com- 
petence is not 
enough. Mr. Strong 
showed something 
greater than com- 
petence in several 
of the stories in 
“The English Cap- 
tain’’; the same 
large passion that 
informed Dewer 
Rides ’’ was some- 
times to be found 
there, and a vivid 
characterisation. 
The stories of the 
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present volume unhappily often read as if they had 
been written with one eye on a magazine audience. 
The title-tale, told in the words of the garrulous Mr. 
Spaddacott, who appears elsewhere in the book, is an 
instance; a mere incident has been stretched into a 
story with an ingenuity that is more surprising than 
illuminating. And that is too often the case with this 
collection. (It was a fault not absent from Mr. Strong’s 
last novel, ‘‘ The Brothers,’’ where vivid, startling incidents 
were apt to monopolise the interest out of all proportion 
to their importance in the main story.) The short story is 
a difficult art—far more difficult than that of the novel— 
and it would be a thousand pities if one of its best advocates 
should from any reason descend to the facile level of the 
journalistic short story. The fear is the greater since Mr. 
Strong (like so many of the worth-while short-story writers 
of to-day) is a poet. ‘‘ The Rook,’’ the opening tale in 
the present collection, is clearly the work of a poet; per- 
haps it was a fault to endow a rook with such blatantly 
human faculties of mind; and there is one little incident in 
the tale that is entirely irrelevant; but the manner in 
which the close of the narrative throws a light back upon 
the whole, making the reader realise anew those two 
prime divisions of mankind—the participants by action 
and the participants by imagination—is altogether admir- 
able and a proper basis for a short story. That way then 
lies the best of Mr. Strong’s art as a short-story writer, and 
our sincere hope is that he is not losing sight of it.’ The 
other way may bring the author a more tangible response, 
but it hardly advances that delicate art which is perhaps 
the best fruit of modern English literature, 


SONS OF SINGERMANN, 
By Myron Brinig. 7s. 6d. (Cobden-Sanderson.) 


Those who read Mr. Brinig’s first novel, ‘‘ Singermann,” 
will know something of what to expect from his new novel 
about the Singermann family ; to others, this tale of the 
children and grandchildren of Moses Singermann, played 
out mainly against the background of the Montana town- 
ship of Silver Bow, will come in the nature of a welcome 
thunderbolt. 

This narrative has not one slender plot, attenuated to 
meet a publisher’s demands, but a dozen themes, swiftly 
and vividly treated, combining to create a picturesque 
panorama of the evolution df a family and a race. The 
passion of Joseph Singermann for his store; the frightful 
internal struggles of the self-conscious Ralph, with their 
awful but inevitable result ; the growth of Nina from an 
exquisite and exotic girl into a warm, human person ; the 
generosity of Sylvia, the misguided love of Harry; the 
rambling reflections of Rebecca, the ageing mother—all 
these are realised in a manner colourful, sensitive and 
epigrammatic. 

lt is a long book; but one would not wish it other- 
wise. It overflows with terse, implicit phrases. ‘‘ The 
rays of the moon were white divers leaping from the sky 
to the dark waves of the earth ’’—‘ these people looked 
self-consciously smart, the triggers of their minds _per- 
petually cocked ’’—-‘‘ lean as a sharp steel blade in a purple 
light ’’—these are sentences pregnant with meaning. 

Mr. Brinig has written a magnificent, masculine book. 

BE: 


LET ME GO. 
By Flora Sandstrom. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


The heroine of ‘‘ Let Me Go”’ is very unconventional 
and Bohemian. In the first chapter we find her making 
an omelette with lard, which inspires a certain distrust. 
However Mitzia is dazzling, bewildering, elfin-like, un- 
accountable, mysterious and a genius, so all things must 
be forgiven her. In this tale she goes rushing about from 
one man to another, now wishing to rejoin a circus, now 
wishing to be alone, now ‘‘an acknowledged leader of 
the younger set’? in London. And there is a lot of chatter 
and boasting, studio parties, an irrelevant suicide and an 
equally irrevelant murder, 
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The Bookman’s Table. 


OUR OWN ENGLISH BIBLE. By W. J. Heaton, B.D., 
F.R.Hist.S. Vol. I, ‘The Manuscript Period.” 5s. ; 
Vol. II, ‘‘ The Bible of the Reformation.”’ 5s.; Vol. III, 
“The Puritan Bible.”’ 6s. 6d. (Griffiths.) 


These three volumes, while self-contained and sold 
separately, together form a complete history of the English 
Bible. The work appeared in instalments during the 
period from 1902 to 1913, and has already enjoyed not 
only the praise of many authoritative critics, but a con- 
siderable popular success. The appearance of a third 
edition should make its merits still more widely known. 

The first volume is specially valuable, since it breaks 
new ground. It is the only treatise of its kind dealing 
with the dissemination of the Scriptures before the inven- 
tion of printing. The second and third volumes retell a 
more familiar story, but fresh light is thrown on the Cover- 
dale Bible, and a full account is given for the first time 
of the men who trans- 
lated the Authorised 
Version. The whole 
task—which Robertson 
Nicoll described as “a 
noble work and one 
hitherto greatly needed ” 
—has occupied the 
leisure of a lifetime 
devoted to an active 
church ministry; and 
it is characteristic of Mr. 
Heaton’s thoroughness 
that, besides spending 
years of industry in the 
British Museum and 
other libraries, he has 
personally visited many 
historical places, such 
as Worms and Witten- 
berg, in the interest of 
local colour. 

Not only Mr. Heaton’s 
indefatigable research, 
but his competent and 
judicious use of his 
material, have won 
the approval of scholars fitted to pass sentence. But it is 
essentially to the general reader that the author addresses 
himself, and the peculiar virtue of his work is that it does 
more than conveniently summarise the facts: it makes the 
facts live and clothes historical characters with flesh and 
blood. Occasionally, it seems to us, Mr. Heaton yields to 
ultra-Protestant prejudice. But if it has sometimes been 
abused, no Protestant reader will deny the claim made for 
the Bible as one of our most priceless heritages, and Mr. 
Heaton is to be congratulated on having distilled the full 
natural romance from the story of the long struggle for 
that heritage. Numerous illustrations from old engravings 
add to the value of his record. 


MODERN TALES OF HORROR. Selected by Bashiell Ham- 
mett. 5s. (Gollancz.) 


In this latest collection of horror stories Mr. Hammett 
has chosen a great many well-known names—André 
Maurois, William Faulkner, Conrad Aiken and Manus 
Ewers all contribute. Few of the stories will leave the 
reader without any thrill at all. And there is any amount 
of variety. André Maurois writes a gentle little story ; 
Donald Wandrei a gruesome fantasy of the end of the 
universe, when men have evolved into unpleasant messes 
of brains; and the other authors treat of every species of 
horror, from ghostly acts of vengeance, nervous break- 
downs, to rather humorous orchids. But for a “ horror ”’ 


Gordes. 
From “ Three Lands on Three Wheels,” by Jan and Cora Gordon (Harrap). 


story to be really supreme it must be either a tour-de-force 
of macabre fantasy, or recreate the atmosphere of every- 
day life so strongly that the reader is convinced that his 
own surroundings are just as likely to become frightening 
as those he reads of. In this second class of story there 
is one in this collection—‘‘ Perchance to Dream,” by 
Michael Joyce—which tells of the largely undefined fear 
of a chemist’s wife in an unsuccessful pleasure resort on 
the East Coast, so vividly that it must be ranked as one of 
the very best tales of horror which have been written in 
recent years. 


SON OF DUST. By H. F. M. Prescott. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 


In this, her third novel, Miss Prescott again places her 
scene in medieval France, and once more shows us_ her 
remarkable talent for calling up the past and making it so 
superbly natural that one takes the rural, feudal, uncertain 
life of those times for 
granted, without per- 
petually exclaiming to 
oneself upon “ colourful 
backgrounds’’ or 
“historical imagination.” 
She knows how to keep 
the background 
sufficiently in its place 
and never allows it to 
distort or interrupt the 
main story. Her simple, 
restrained style, which 
in description is so 
effective, is slightly in- 
adequate when dealing 
with the deep passion, 
and struggle between 
spiritual earthly 
love and their reconcilia- 
tion, which is the theme 
of the book. It is not 
simple enough to re- 
capture that perfect 
note of medieval prose 
which can through 
simplicity raise a prose 
sentence to poetic heights, and one is left with an impres- 
sion of inarticulateness in her main characters. Neverthe- 
less this book must be placed in a considerably higher 
class of fiction that most contemporary historical novels. 


CHUDLEIGH : A Triumph of Sacrifice. By R. G. Burnett. 
38. 6d. (Epworth Press.) 

Chudleigh, English of the English, yet had in him some- 
thing of Schweitzer, not only in his powers of music- 
making (never developed to their utmost), and though his 
jungle consisted of slumdom. This record of twenty-five 
years’ service to God and man, particularly as superinten- 
dent of the East End Mission—Chudleigh died, worn out 
by his exertions, at the age of fifty-four—has pictures and 
anecdotes innumerable: of War-time London, of soup- 
kitchens, of “ cards ’’ of Cockaigne. The note of the book 
is contained in the Poet Laureate’s 

““He who gives a child a treat 
Makes joy-bells ring in Heaven’s street.” 
The dictum of the Shetlanders, among whom was his first 
ministry, that he was so “ practical ’’ for a preaching man, 
is high appraisement. 


A JANE AUSTEN DICTIONARY. By G. L. Apperson, I.S.O. 
5s. net. (Cecil Palmer.) 
This directory may well serve a double purpose. It 
contains the name of every person, place, book and author 
mentioned in the whole charming corpus; the names of 
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the novelist’s family and connections, with biographical 
details, her associates and places inhabited and visited by 
her—there is naturally an itinerary of Bath and, more 
circumscribed, of London. So the Janeite (for even he 
in these bustling times may be now and again bemused) 
will thank the compiler for a reference. Should any who 
is not a Janeite chance on the book, be sure the definitions, 
in authentic accents, will straightway beguile him into the 
magic circle. It is, as it were, a little Taj Mahal. 


MEN ON THE HORIZON. By Guy Murchie junior. 
many illustrations by the author. 
Cape.) 


With 
tos. 6d. net. (Jonathan 


The Book Society recommends the odyssey of yet 
another earnest young American with growing pains and 
anxious to get at grips with life, with that which is loosely 
termed life in the raw. It is probably ‘“‘ recommended ”’ 
for the undeniable gusto of its yarns. Though these may 
be anathema to the more sensitive reader by reason at once 
of the roughnesses and quasi-pedantics of the Americanese. 
A sailor has ‘‘ a mug like the front end of a freight loco- 
motive ”’; he talks in ‘‘ corrupt and biological language.” 
And Mr. Murchie has caught something of the habit. This 
account of eight hundred miles down the Yukon in a row- 
boat, of fo’c’sles and engine-rooms, of China, Korea, Japan, 
the ease and disease of Honolulu, of the Moscow race- 
course, apparently very like other courses, bristles (for once 
the term is correct) with incident. If the philosophising 
is rarely above the level of such obiter dicta as that happi- 
ness in America consists in material possessions, in the 
tropics leisure, in the Orient companionship, much may 
be put down to the author’s age—twenty-two. In his 
next book he may not go so far, but should fare better. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By his 
nephew, the Right Hon. Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 
With a preface by G. M. Trevelyan. 2 vols. 2s. net 
each vol. (cloth). (Oxford University Press.) 

There is little need for the reviewer to say more than to 
note that, after some fifty years, this noble biography has 
been crowned, and rightly honoured, by inclusion in the 
“*World’s Classics.’’ Macaulay has been somewhat in 
eclipse ; even the schoolboy swears, one understands, by 
other than the nine gods. The art of biography itself 
has been befogged in the artificial and often smoky pyro- 
technics and psychological miasma of the post-Lytton 
Strachey school. Here the statesman, jurist, author, the 
man is delineated, and delineates himself in his greatness 
and his foibles. All intending biographers—one is inclined 
to seize the opportunity for a rider—please copy. At all 
events, for a tithe of the price of an evening’s entertain- 
ment, the honest bookman has a friend for life. 


A HISTORY OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY MOVEMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By John Minto, 
M.A., F.L.A. 10s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin and the 
Library Association.) 

Ruskin once damned the public library. Time has his 
revenges. It is from Ruskin House that the Librarian 
of the Signet Library, Edinburgh, issues an invaluable 
addition to the series of library manuals. The late War 
was largely if indirectly responsible for a renaissance in 
library service, and gave rise to a new conception of 
librarianship. During the War, for example, business men 
and experts were greatly hampered through lack of access 
to required data. The new era may be said to have found 
its beacon in the Library Act of 1919, which removed the 
crippling limitation of the penny rate. It is a far cry from 
a few and scant mechanics’ institutes to the library of 
to-day, with ramifications of county and rural libraries, 
libraries that really circulate, Braille, children’s, technical 
and commercial libraries. Mr. Minto leaves no book 
unturned in his account of the growth of a movement that 
is now irrevocably part of our polity. There is a notable 
chapter with biographies of benefactors of (and workers 
for) the Library. 
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EXPERIMENTAL LIVES. By Muriel Jaeger. tos. 6d. (Bell.) 


In these five short biographies Miss Jaeger treats of 
persons who, having in early life determined upon a scheme 
of conduct, essayed to live consistently with this scheme. 
She presents the stories of her subjects, all of them familiar 
except perhaps that of Thomas Day, the “ simple-lifer,”’ 
with vigorous charm, and makes her conclusions upon the 
value of this kind of life evident without any necessity 
for direct comment. The book is pleasant reading, but the 
one idea which it propounds is not capable of expansion, 
and might very well have been set forth in a short essay 
on experimental living in general with examples drawn 
from the lives dealt with here. 


THE DELECTABLE WEST. By Sir Herbert Russell. 6s. 
(Bell.) 

Quaint legends, historical associations, superstitions and 
intimate glimpses of the people all hobnob joyously together 
with the infinite variety and grandeur of the scenery in 
this desultory but very readable survey of Devon and 
Cornwall. Sir Herbert Russell pays a very delightful 
tribute to ‘‘ The Delectable West,’’ to which has been 
added a number of excellent photographs. 


JOHN GALSWORTHY—HIS FIRST EDITIONS: Points and 
Values. By Gilbert H. Fabes. 7s. 6d. net. (Foyles.) 

Mr. Fabes has become notable for his knowledge and 
understanding of all the ramifications of the thousand and 
one details surrounding modern first editions. He is a 
good and reliable guide, and although, as I have so fre- 
quently said, it is impracticable for any expert to possess 
a knowledge of all these various and varied facts concerning 
first editions, Mr. Fabes does seem to know as much, if not 
more than most of us who have to do, in one way or another, 
with book-collecting. Mr. Fabes’s earlier books have 
clearly indicated this, and the present and latest one that 
he has given us, about the many and rare Galsworthy first 
editions, emphasises my comment. 

He has arranged his little volume succinctly, and is to 
be congratulated upon its production. The one drawback 
—in the future, that is—the prices which Mr. Fabes gives 
us, are bound to change, because market values change 
more or less from year to year. But I appland Mr. Fabes 
for giving us his idea as to the prices of the Galsworthy 
“firsts,” which prices are relative to fact. They are 
sound, and on them we shall be able to base our future 
estimations. 


THE GEORGIAN HOUSE. 


By Frank Swinnerton. 
(Hutchinson.) 


7s. 6d. 

Mr. Swinnerton has never received the attention or the 
popularity he deserves amongst us, although the Americans 
appreciate him far more. The Englishman, and still more 
the Englishwoman, does not mind if an author writes 
careful, classic English or mere journalese. The novel 
with us is not regarded as a form of art, but as an anodyne 
against the woes and worries of life. Hence a sound 
craftsman who knows his job is often ranked lower than 
(to take examples from the dead) a Marie Corelli or an 
“Ouida.’”” ‘‘ Nocturne”’ and ‘‘ September” are books that 
will be read when much of what is published to-day is as 
forgotten as early books on sorcery or astrology. His 
present work shows the master-hand by how delightful a 
touch in ‘‘ The furniture of the room was not so much 
old as elderly.” 

The tale is concerned with a town ten miles from the 
south coast of England. The Georgian house, the most 
distinguished in this town, is left by its owner to a friend 
who at the time was an assistant in a Strand bookshop. 
The testator’s solicitor is the villain of the piece, but in 
spite of his machinations the hero does marry the heroine 
in the end and all ends happily as every right-minded 
reader enjoys, in spite of the Russians and their English 
imitators. This is just the book to take away for the 
holidays and read quietly. 


DE V. P.-P.. 
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TAKEN BY THE TURKS 


Golden Horn. 
By F. Yeats-Brown. *8s, 6d. (Gollancz). 


‘“Golden Horn”’ is two books, equally good but of 
different texture. The main purpose of the work is—with 
“Bengal Lancer’s’”’ old power and old habit of inter- 
weaving into a direct narrative personal observations of 
this world and the next—to retail the story of the adven- 
tures of a prisoner among the Turks. That main purpose 
however is introduced by 
a brilliant survey of 
Turkish politics, con- 
ducted as a _ running 
narrative without dia- 
logue but after the 
manner of the dramatist. 

The opening chapters, 
in which Abdul the 
Damned smokes 
cigarettes and neglects 
the little dancing - girl 
prepared for his favour, 
while he broods on his 
career and the future of 
his dominion, and in 
which the re-grant of a 
constitution leads to 
chaos, are an odd 
mixture of Lytton 
Strachey and the Drink- 
water who wrote 
“ Cromwell.”” But hav- 
ing set his scene thus, 
Major Yeats - Brown 
literally tumbles out of 
an aeroplane into the 
hands of a Turkish 
patrol—and thereafter is 
a Henty story of capture 
and escape and re. 
capture. But how 
different a Henty ! 

The realists of the 
Great War have an 
advantage over the 
fictionists of the long 
Victorian peace. They 
know how much of the 
romance of capture and 
escape is imbued with 
horrors that are not 
romantic. Following the admirable technique of Oliver 
Baldwin, Major Yeats-Brown burks nothing of horror. It 
is only the half satiric use of the politer terminology of 
the surgery and the medical case book that makes toler- 
able some of the vivid pictures of cruelty and suffering. 
The Turks may have been gentlemen, as we are led to 
suppose, but they expressed their gentility with strange 
indulgences. 

The book is not recommended to tender minds or queasy 
stomachs, but it is commended to those who find an 
esthetic satisfaction in the literary technique which 
expresses the reaction of an eager mind confronted by a 
world in which all old values have become suddenly 
reversed. The story is not all horror; it has its moments 
of humour and its moments of speculation upon those 
esoteric doctrines which Major Yeats-Brown acquired in 
India. It has too whole pages of pure thrill, when the 
Grey Lady, the Edith Cavell of that front, assists in the 
first abortive escape. It is thronged with vivid little 
pictures of men, captors and captives. If another war 
began, its eventual effect would probably be to cause an 
undue rush of volunteers for the Royal Naval Reserve, on 
the theory that it is better ‘“‘ to die in the guts of an eight- 
day clock ’’ than to endure the ordure and risk the mutila- 
tions of capture by land. B. 


Joseph Pulitzer. 
From “ Velvet and Vinegar,” by Norman Thwaitss (Grayson & Grayson). 
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ANNOTATED LIST OF RECENT 
BOOKS FOR THE COLLECTOR 


By Denis Botterill 

1. “ Letters of D. H. Lawrence’: Edited by Aldous 
Huxley. (Heinemann.) 

2. “‘ New Signatures.’’ (Hogarth Press.) 

3. “The Public School Murder”: R. C. Wood- 
thorpe. (Nicholson & 
Watson.) 

4. “A German 
Idyll”: H. E. Bates. 
(Golden Cockerel Press.) 

5. Ovid's “ Elegies.”’ 
(Golden Cockerel Press.) 

6. ‘‘ Three Lands on 
Three Wheels’’: Jan 
and Cora Gordon. 

97. “‘The Fear of 


Books”: Holbrook 
Jackson. (Soncino 
Press.) 


8. “ Tug -of- War”’: 
L. Patrick Greene. 
(Hamilton.) 


NOTES 

1. The “ Letters of D. 
H. Lawrence”’ are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, 
and make a turbulent 
background to his work. 
Almost they are a history 
of the literary times we 
live in, and all the follies 
of the writer and his 
friends are_ revealed. 
They are proof that 
Lawrence never diverged 
a moment from the path 
he had set himself— 
proof too that once again 
England was unable to 
treat a man of genius 
worthily until he was 
dead. 

2. I collect the work of most of the young poets 
represented in this volume; they explore a wide range, 
and have technique at the back of their experi- 
ments. 


3. This is much more than a very good mystery 
story; it is an extremely fine school story—better 
than ‘‘ Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill,’’ because it avoids 
much of the sentimentality that mars Mr. Walpole’s 
novel. 


4 and 5. Now that the flood of private press books 
has been reduced, one has leisure to realise how excellent 
is the work of the Golden Cockerel Press. The story by 
Mr. H. E. Bates is quite the most delicate and beautiful 
this writer has given to us. 


6. Not likely to rise in value, but a joyous production 
worthy of mention. 


7. A beautiful accompaniment to the same author’s 
“Anatomy of Biblio Mania ”’ issued (and recommended) 
last year. 

8. This is far from being Mr. Greene’s best collection of 
short stories—but, like all of his works, it possesses virility 
and freshness. Good straightforward light reading, rather 
than collector’s stuff. 
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Correspondence 


Venice and Art 


SIR, 


There are two ways of writing a travel book. I have 
employed both. The first is to make the book a record 
of purely personal impressions; the second to combine 
personal impressions with extracts illustrating the reactions 
of great men to the places visited. 

Venice lends itself to the second method. Of all cities, 
Venice is the most interesting architecturally, and I know 
to my cost how troublesome it is to carry round Venice not 
only Ruskin, but Geoffrey Scott, Anderson and many 
other of the architectural works which I have quoted in 
my book. 

I assumed that the reader would be more interested in 
discovering what Ruskin or the late Geoffrey Scott thought 
about a particular building than what I thought about it. 
Mr. Goldring would perhaps have preferred to give his 
own impressions, but I do not see why he should complain 
of my method. 

Venice was the battleground of architectural schools, 
and it is impossible to study Venice intelligently unless one 
understands Ruskin’s point of view. I did not however, 
as Mr. Goldring unfairly suggests, confine myself to Ruskin. 
My book is full of quotations from the champions of Renais- 
sance architecture, and I paid special tribute to Mr. Geoffrey 
Scott, whose book, ‘“‘ The Architecture of Humanism,”’ is 
one of the most inspiring works on architecture that has 
ever been published. 

Mr. Goldring is old-fashioned enough to use Victorian 
as aterm ofabuse. As it happens I am not a great admirer 
of the Victorian Age, nor of our own for that matter. 
Il ama Ruskinian not because I am a Victorian but because, 
like Ruskin, I prefer the art and architecture of the ages 
of faith to the product of Victorian industrialism. Mr. 
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Goldring does not seem to realise that Ruskin’s life was one 
long protest against Victorian art, Victorian industrialism 
and Victorian theology. 

I am sorry I neglected ‘‘ those minor figures of the 
Venetian decadence in whose work it is the fashion of the 
moment to find so much charm.”’ I am less interested 
than Mr. Goldring in ‘‘ the fashion of the moment,” and 
in a book of forty thousand words it is impossible to find 
space for ‘‘ minor figures.” 

Yours etc., 
ARNOLD LUNN. 
‘ Suttoncroft,’”’ Bickley. 


Mrs. Behn and Nell Gwyn 


SIR, 

Miss Evelyn Pole, in her article on Mrs. Behn (August 
Bookman), writes of ‘‘ the epilogue to ‘ Sir Patient Fancy,’ 
which was spoken, so tradition says, by Nell Gwyn.”” May 
I point out that this is incorrect ? Nell Gwyn left the stage 
in 1671. ‘‘ Sir Patient Fancy ’’ was produced in 1678, and 
the actress who spoke the epilogue was Ann Quin, who 
had created the réle of Lady Knowell in the comedy. 
Ann Quin, of whom a portrait exists, retired from the stage 
in 1682. Since the surname Quin is indifferently spelt 
Quyn, Guin, Gwin and Gwyn, Ann Quin has been more 
than once confused with Nell Gwyn. For full details see 
my editions of Mrs. Behn, I, pp. 439-40; Otway, I, 
pp. Ixv-Ixvi; and the Roscius Anglicanus,’”’ pp. 112-13. 

Yours, etc., 
MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 
Union Society, Oxford. 
August 16th, 1932. 


For the Writers of To-Morrow 


WRITING FOR CHILDREN 
By Alfred Dunning 


We agreed this month to discuss some aspects of technique 
in writing for children. It would be wrong to assume how- 
ever that juvenile literature has any technique exclusively 
its own. The principles of writing for adult readers also 
hold good in writing for children, and whatever differences 
there are consist chiefly of modifications in treatment. 

It is indeed difficult to separate literature intended for 
children from some of that written for adults—and in 
saying this I do not speak disparagingly of the latter. If 
you read some of the more enlightened Children’s Pages in 
the press—some of those which exist despite the pre- 
dominance of the trashy kind I mentioned last month— 
you will find that they are written on up-to-date themes 
and are psychologically sound—so much so that they are 
as interesting and intormative to adults as to children. 

In this: fact lies one road to the successful writing of 
stories and articles for children. Do not set out with a 
mental determination to write a child’s article. If you do 
so you will be in danger of that “‘ writing down ’”’ to which 
I have previously referred. Instead, attempt what is 
perhaps the most difficult thing in writing—perfect clarity 
and simplicity of expression. Then, if your subject is 
rightly chosen, your work will stand a good chance of 
being appreciated by an intelligent child. Of course J am 
not now referring to an infant, but to a youngster of, say, 
twelve or older. 

One of the rocks on which many essays in juvenile 
writing come to grief is that of subject. It is not possible 
to lay down strict rules regarding this, except perhaps to 


say that topics dependent on states of mind and feeling, 
rather than action, are not suitable. Wherever possible 
make your subiect informative. The average child is full 
of Whys,” ‘“‘ Hows ”’ and ‘‘ Whats ’’—a human question 
mark. If you can give his curiosity something to work 
on, he will respond by reading you—and asking for more. 
For this reason therefore, do not neglect the curiosity 
element in your writing. 

This does not imply writing which deals exclusively with 
far-away, out-of-the-ordinary matters. Rather I should 
suggest that you make a point of discovering—and noting 
—the thousand-and-one quaintnesses of ordinary everyday 
life and environment. The popularity of books which 
reveal the “‘ wonderland ”’ of this and that aspect of modern 
life is a sufficient indication of the appeal which it has 
when properly handled. 

Instead therefore of waiting for inspiration to help you 

once more to put the noble army of pixies, fairies, goblins 
and fays through its paces, write articles on the extra- 
ordinary which lies beneath the ordinary. I have written 
many such articles for children—on the development of ball 
games for instance; on the wondrous patterns which are 
fretted on such homely objects as coal-grates (look at them 
as you pass down the streets) ; on old trade-signs; on . 
In fact, as you will probably see, the very things which 
a modern essayist takes as his subjects may, with a 
more concrete, narrative treatment, be made to interest 
children. 

This is of course, in reference to one type of writing only. 
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I shall have something to say about such matters as chil- 
dren’s plays and poetry later. But while we are discussing 
the article for children, here is another aspect worth bear- 
ing in mind. Try to appeal fairly frequently to a child’s 
“ collecting ’’ instinct. Stamps, cigarette pictures, motor- 
car numbers—we all know how children pursue these. But 
there are many other things which children may be led to 
seek by means of well-written articles. In this respect, 
nature study offers a wide scope. You might for instance 
write practical articles at the right season on the collecting, 
and particularly the preservation of specimen leaves and 
flowers. How to make and fix contact prints of such 
specimens offers another subject. But in all such articles 
write with an expert knowledge. Discover much more 
than you set down. Otherwise, especially in these days of 
the all-revealing cinema, you may find that your prospective 
readers know more about such things than you. In any 
case the amateur dabbler in children’s journalism is legion, 
and to make any headway at all, you must approach the 
subject with the same degree of respect you would give 
to a piece of literary criticism for a monthly or quarterly 
review. 

The wording of children’s articles need not be a matter 
for much anxiety. As I said last month, the “ words-of- 
one-syllable ’’ type of juvenile literature is not desirable. 
Do not be afraid of using a word simply because it is not 
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habitually in a child’s vocabulary. The best of the chil- 
dren’s classics—such books as “ Treasure Island ’’—have 
no such artificial restrictions in their pages, and I fully 
believe that children enjoy them all the more on that 
account. They seem to say: ‘ Here is something which 
treats me as a grown-up—and that is how I wish to be 
treated.” 

But the reasonable use of “ hard ’’ words for children’s 
literature is one thing, and the employment of a high- 
sounding vocabulary, especially of Latinisms, is another. 

The former is good literature, whether intended for 
children or adults. The latter is a certain way of not 
getting into print—and a rightful judgment on the author. 


Competition 

Write an article intended for a ‘‘ Children’s Page.” 
Limit to two hundred words. Take as your subject some 
aspect of the ‘“‘ wonderland ”’ of everyday life as suggested 
above. Remember that to inform is not to preach, and 
do not include such a sentence as ‘“‘ Now I want to show 
you ...’’ A book or books to the value of a guinea, to 
be chosen by the recipient, will be given for the best article. 
Competitors must be not less than sixteen and not more 
than eighteen years of age, and if at school should give the 
name and address of the school, as well as their own name, 
address and age. Closing date, October 12th. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR SEPTEMBER 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate 
sheet bearing name and address of sender) must be received 
by the Editor not later than October 12th. A competitor 
may enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the 
coupon and send this with each answer or group of answers, 
and address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—OneE GUINEA for a poem of any description in 
honour of Sir Walter Scott, who died Sep- 
tember 21st, 1832. There are no restrictions 
of form or length, but preference will be given 
to a short poem. 


II.—Hatr a Gurnea for the best paragraph, in not 
more than two hundred and fifty words, on 
“Is the Press a Menace ? ”’ 


III.—Hatr a for the best four-lined epigram 
to serve as a sub-title for Mr. Derrick’s cartoon 
in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 


IV.—TuREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
twentieth century English poetry applicable 
to any book advertised in this number. 


V.—TuHE Bookman will be sent post free for twelve 
months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


Results of July Competitions 


I.—OnE GUINEA for the best Centenary Ode, in not 
more than twenty lines, on “Steel Pens,” 
which came into general use in 1832, is awarded 
to L. F. Goldsmid, 30, Crockerton Road, S.W.17, 
for the following : 


ODE TO A STEEL PEN 


Hail to thee, Utensil ! 
With Goose-quili the link, 
That transcends the pencil, 
Spelling what we think 
In profuse cataracts of black or coloured ink. 


Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Bacon and Boileau, 
Born in days of scanty 
Culture, could not know 
What progress would ensue a hundred years ago. 


Perry, Wise and Mason— 
These were thy papas ; 
(This remark I base on 
Cyclopedias), 
And other folk have added some etceteras. 


Medium, broad and slender, 
Proteus-fashioned, thou 
Art the scribe’s befriender . . . 
Kindly teach me how 
To do the Competition I have entered now. 


We also highly commend the entries by L. V. Upward 
(London, N.W.), C. E. J. Capern (Oxted), Lucy Bruce 
(Crayford), Felicia Sainsbury (Croydon), P. M. Stone 
(Waltham, Mass.), Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), 
B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), E. Davis (Dublin), John E. 
Woods (Coventry), W. A. Rathkey (London, N.W.), 
C. S. Crofts (Canterbury), Annie A. Macdonald Clark 
(Edinburgh), John Purdie (Paisley). 
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IIl.—Hatr a Guinea for the best 
description of the ideal 
holiday, in not more than 
two hundred and fifty 
words, is awarded to 
Margaret Macalister, 74, 
Huntingdon Road, Cam- _ | 
bridge, for the following : 


THE IDEAL HOLIDAY 


Cruising, camping, cycle, motor, 
caravan, the seaside sojourn: from 
what these offer I would turn, 
shoulder my pack, and once again take 
my holiday afoot. 

I do not use the word “ hike.” It is 
overdone and may be misleading. I 
do not fear exertion and can face 
rain and wind without undue 
murmuring, but neither do I despise 
comfort. After improvised meals in the 
heather, I prefer at the close of day 
to be served with a supper I have not 
cooked, and to sleep in a bed (with 
sheets) which I need not make. 

The walker is bound to no high 
road. He can explore a wood, ford a 
stream, cross a moor or scale a 
mountain. He has no parking worries, 
no engine troubles, no tyre disasters. 
His knapsack holds a week’s needs, 
not forgetting books, to supplement 
the intellectual fare of country inns. 
A travelling suit-case can be met or 
overtaken. There is no need for the dis- 
comfort of slovenliness. 

And the road? I have walked over © 
England from the Roman Wall ‘to ‘ 
Land’s End and, in Scotland, glens and 
hills innumerable. From all memory’s has 
pageant I choose the Isle of Skye. 
Here are glens and corries which no 
motor-cycle can traverse. 


June for choice, with its long days and 


clear nights. The heather is crisp and 


green. The whin glows with gold. 
From every hill-top, fairy isles are 
seen. 


““O to mount again where erst I haunted; 
Where the old red hills are bird-enchanted ’’— 
Next year, perhaps ? 


We also specially mention the descriptions by M. Cutts 
(Croydon), E. Sweatman (Caversham), A. M. Aldridge 
(Gloucester), Joyce Woodhouse (Brundall), M. Josephine 
Armfield (Ringwood), Gertrude Hancox (New Malden), 
Mannington’ Sayers (Monmouth), Mrs. May Belben 
(Wimborne), Muriel M. Malvern (Cheltenham), V. A. 
Ralph (Folkestone), F. Newbery Birch (Tintagel), 
Angela Verne (Ormesby), Evelina San Garde (Oswald- 
twistle), P. M. Stone (Waltham, Mass.), E. A. Gregory 
(Leigh), Anita Lea (Liverpool). 


III.—HALF A GuINEA for the best four-lined epigram 
to serve as a sub-title for Mr. Derrick’s cartoon 
in the July number of THE Bookman, is 
awarded to “ Medullus’’ (Camberwell, S.E.), 
for the following : 


A. P. H. AND D.O.R.A. 


To A. P. H. his blow’s in self-defence, 

Though for his freedom he may suffer later ; 
He poses as a Punch-in-eloquence, 

In quashing this antique ad Judycator. 
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Old Barge. 


From ‘‘ Side-Lines, Side-Lights and Reflections,” by G. E. M. Skues (Seeley, Service). 


We also mention for special commendation the 
epigrams by B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), Gertrude Han- 
cox (New Malden, M. Chisholm (Inverness), John 
Purdie (Paisley), C. S. Crofts (Canterbury), W. A. 
Rathkey (London, N.W.), John E. Woods (Coventry), 
E. Davis (Dublin), L. F. Goldsmid (London, S.W.), 
Lucy Bruce (Crayford), F. Newbery Birch (Tintagel). 


IV.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
twentieth century English poetry applicable to 
any book advertised in the July number, is 
awarded to B. E. Stanley, 6, Henry Street, 
Keighley, Yorks, for the following : 


THE GAP IN THE CURTAIN. By Joun Bucnuayn. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


‘Rust and moth have ate and slept.” 
EDMUND BLUNDEN, Old Pleasures Deserted. 


We also select for printing : 


ART APPRECIATION. By MARGARET Dosson. 


“Faces irresolute and unperplexed, 
Unspeculative faces, bored and weak, 
Cruise past each patient victory of technique.” 


(Pitman.) 


SIEGFRIED Sassoon, In the National Gallery. 


(John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield Road, Earlsdon, Coventry. 
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V.—TuHE BookMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to E. Sweatman, 15, Blenheim Ruad, 
Caversham, Reading. 


FOR THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW. 


The prize for the July Competition is awarded to Essylt 
Newbery, ‘‘ Uphill,’’ Cold Ash, Newbury, Berks. Certifi- 
cates of Merit have also been sent to M. W. Hadfield 
(Sheffield), J. A. Gribbin (Southport), W. A. Rathkey 


THE BOOKMAN 


(London, N.W.), Sibyl Ross (Golders Green), Ronald F. 
Aggett (Cardiff). 


CROSSWORD No. 2r. 


The prize is awarded to Katherine J. Fraser, Athole 
Lodge, North Berwick, for the following clue : 
““Gae mind your seams, ye prick-the-louse 
And jag the . . .”—/(Epistle to a Tailor). 


“THE BOOKMAN” 


CROSSWORD No. 232 


Solution to Crossword 


LEWIS CARROLL By “ ProcrustTEs ”’ 


A prize of one guinea will be sent to the sender of a correct solution 
who supplies the best clue to 22 across. 


CLuEs Down : 
1. Name embroidered on a collar. 


2. ‘‘A nice knock-down argument,’’ according to one who 
was a Master of words. 


3. A curious bird that did not like history. 


4. Hostile method of addressing one of the hunters of the 
Snark. 


5. A friend of the Mad Hatter through the looking-glass is 
what the Caterpillar did with smoke. 


6. One of these proved better than a history lesson for getting 
12 across. 


7. The executioner, according to Tenniel. 
ir. A heraldic creature’s occasional exclamation. 
12. It had ‘‘a sort of mixed flavour of cherry-tart, custard, 


pine-apple, roast turkey, toffee and hot buttered 
toast.’’ How was it labelled ? 


14. It seemed to Alice quite this to be dancing round in a ring. 
15. The White Queen stuck this on first. 


23. The Snark-hunters felt this with the Beaver on board, 
“though none of the sailors knew how.” 

25. Looking-glass word indicating a wonderland method of 
changing one’s size. 

27. The mad tea-party was held under this. 

28. After shrinking, a pool of tears appeared this (jumbled). 

29. No bar to juggling with 28 across. 

31. Another name embroidered on a collar. 


CLUEs ACROss : 
2. This on the White Knight’s armour almost dazzled Alice. 
8. The person referred to in 4 down would presumably, 


though not specifically, answer to this, if loud enough. 
9g. ‘‘ We quarrelled last . . ., just before he went mad, you 


know.’ 


10. A sceptic might object that though the Cheshire cat may 
have been, its smile was not. 


12. ‘‘ When the sands are all . . ., he is gay as a lark, 
And will talk in contemptuous tones of the Shark.” 
13. Correct result of the White Queen’s addition sum. 


16. ‘‘*‘ A nice muddle their slates will be in before the trial’s 
over!’ thought Alice.”’ 


17. More suitable than a cradle after a startling metamor- 


phosis. 
18. “I sell them unto men, he said, 
Who... . on stormy seas.” 


19. Envied Alice eyes that could see nobody coming. 


20. ‘I’m sure I’m not .. ., for her hair goes in such long 
ringlets, and mine doesn’t go in ringlets at all.” 
- 21. “‘ She did not at all know whether it would like the name ; 
however, it only grinned a little wider.” 
24. ‘‘‘ What is the fun ?’ said Alice. 
“Why, .. .’’ said the Gryphon.” 


25. The two eyes, so. Nose in the middle, mouth under. It’s 
always the... .” 


26. ‘‘ And here Alice began to get rather sleepy, and went on 
saying to herself, in a dreamy sort of way, ‘ Do cats 
bats ?’”’ 
28. ‘‘He taught us Drawling, Stretching, and Fainting in 
Coils.” 


30. These employed a nomenclature different from 4 down, 
though equally eccentric. 


32. 1 and 31 did this to do the opposite. 
33. The White Knight slid down it. 
34. The egg did, which made shopping difficult. 


Crossword No. 23 


i 3 + 5 6 4 
8 9 
16 
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THE BOOKMAN 


THE 
GENTLEMEN 


Published on August 30th. 7/6 net 


A young Roman spendthrift in the 
age of Hadrian is banished to Brit- 
ain. On his way he falls in witha 
drunken cynic at an inn near Lyons 
and gets a first confused glimpse 
of the possibility of reincarnation. 


In Britain as the Tribune of a Leg- 
ion he makes good, but becomes the 
victim of a tragic love affair with 
a British girl. They pledge them- 
selves toone anotherina future life. 


They meet again on the occasion of 
one of those stately visits of Queen 
Elizabeth to the country houses of 
England, and once more catas- 


trophe overtakes the lovers, and 
the young Elizabethan dies on the 
Spanish ship which was sunk in 
Tobermory Bay. 


They meet for the third time in 
modern England, and in the same 
room where the girl at the time of 
the Armada had heard ofher lover’s 
shameful death, they plight their 
troth again. 


The youth, with something ot the 
HODDER AND Roman discipline and of Elizabeth- 


8 an adventure in his character, 

§ looks upon politics as the great 

$ arena to-day, and on his honey- 
moon at last re-visits Rome. 


STOUGHTON 
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FAREWELL, MISS JULIE LOGAN 


By J. M. BARRIE Cloth, 3/6 net; Leather, 5/- net 


OCTOBER 


THE LIFE OF LORD CROMER 


By the MARQUIS OF ZETLAND 25/- net 


FOR EVER 


By General the Right Hon. J. E. B. SEELY, P.C., C.M.G. 12/6 net 


NOVEMBER 


EYEWITNESS 


By Maj.-Gen. SIR ERNEST SWINTON, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. Illus. 25/- net 


NUMBER 


The Autobiography of 
Rear-Admiral GORDON CAMPBELL, V.C., D.S.0., M.P. Illus. 21/- net 


ARGENTINE TANGO 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 8/6 net 


THE SECOND EMPIRE a 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA (new Edition, unitorm with The Duke) Illus. 21/- net 


OCTOBER 


THE POETRY OF T. S. ELIOT 


By HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 5/- net 


MATERIALISM 


By J. S. HALDANE, C.H., M.D., F.R.S. 3/6 net 


LADY LOUISA STUART 


Sy SUSAN BUCHAN With Portraits in Gravure. 15/- net 


FROM THE BENCH 


By CECIL CHAPMAN 


A MAN’S LIFE 


By JACK LAWSON, M.P. 


5/- net 
By GWILYM O. 
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